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The Challenge of Europe's DPs to the American Congress 
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Survey Graphic Points with Pride 
To These Fresh and Recent Sigolens 


Its latest big job was 


. FOOD, its special issue last month on the most 
acute problem in the world which, along with other 
commendation, drew from the New York Times 
(March 21) an editorial recognizing ‘this brilliant 
series of articles.” 

Survey GraPHic takes special pride, also, in 

. “Doing Something About Prejudice,” by Dr. 
Julius Schreiber (February), a brass-tack analysis of 
the racial psychosis, of which more than 22,000 re- 
prints have been ordered already as an indication of 
public appreciation. 

. EDUCATION, the special issue (November) 
which was showered with praise from coast to coast 


for its sharp qualitative analysis of American eens . 


and colleges. 

_ its untiririg stand against segregation and color 
discrimination, which led a sugar-cane Congressman 
last May to rise in the House and call upon his col- 
leagues to consign “this filthy instrument of evil” 


af Survey Graphic) “to the flames, and then bury the 


ashes.” 

_. its Mental Health Series, bringing together a 
group of the world’s leading authorities to discuss this 
most pressing of modern personal and international 


heartaches. 


... its series on Recent Developments in Social 
_ Thinking, an inspiration and a light this past winter 


on basic post-war perplexities. 
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SuRVEY GRaPHic furthermore feels particular pride 

. in its contribution toward open-eyed calmness in 
our relations with Russia (Philip E. Mosely, Decem- ~ 
ber) ; its fine analysis of the Geneva trade agreements 
(J. B. Condliffe, September) ; its non-partisan realism 
about 1948 national politics (Irving Dilliard, January 
—"unbiased statesmanship,”’ an Indiana reader called 
it); its lively, human, alert reports on Great Britain 
(S. K. Ratcliffe, Helen Hall, Ferdinand Kuhn). | 
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This Pardonable Pride could go on. SURVEY GRAPHIC — 
is proud of the way it has hammered along month — 
after month at decent housing, health, human dignity, 
a square deal for far-off Americans in Alaska and 
Panama, and the application of intelligence and for- 
bearance to labor difficulties. Looking through this 
current issue, you'll discover familiar causes, still 
treated with vigor and freshness. The magazine, also, 
has looked pretty good as to illustrations and typog- 
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has missed some interesting evenings just for good — 
reading, quite aside from social significance. | 
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se GRAPHIC has its Pride, and a My good thing 4 
that is. 

But here’s the point. TD a 
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charges are away up—nearly 100 percent. 


_ PAPER COMPANY, now almost doubled. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC is in the red, as of this Abul issue, 
and ‘pride doesn’t pull it out. ; 
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| Ses little fellow wasn’t born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth but his 
mother isa stockholder just the same. 


For she’s one of the thousands and 
thousands of mothers — young and 
old—among the 390,000 women 
who are stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. They outnumber the men! 


They are women in all walks of life. 
The majority give their occupation 
as “housewife.” Many others are 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
clerks and sales people. 


Tens of thousands of girls and 
women who work for the Telephone 
Companies either own A, T. & T. 
stock or are buying it out of wages. 


_ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


No other stock is so widely held by 
so many_people all over America — 
and there are more stockholders 
now than ever before. The total 
exceeds 723,000. 


So you can see that this is a business 
that is owned by the people. It was 
built by the savings of the many, 
rather than the wealth of the few. 
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Among Ourselves 


F.n IS A QUESTION STILL WITH US, NOT- 
withstanding the hundred-page special is- 
sue which Survey Graphic devoted to it 
last month. Plenty of new angles to the 
subject remain. Comment reaching this 
office in recent weeks indicates that the 
March issue was only a beginning. 

One of the most explicit statements in 
those pages was that of Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Dodds that “you cannot get 
peace, order, decency, dignity for the indi- 
vidual or even a good day’s work on 
empty stomachs.” And the New York 
Times was moved to quote the sentence of 
Sir Norman Angell that hunger “sets up 
the conditions most favorable, first perhaps 
to anarchy and chaos, and then to the firm 
establishment of autocracy, privilege and 
dictatorship.” 

And here is a variation on the theme 
from a radio talk by Quincy Howe over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, taking 
off from Survey Graphic’s issue: — “Can 
the world go to war on an empty stom- 
ach? In view of what the experts on food 
and health have to say, it’s hard to share 
the fears that some alarmists have re- 
cently expressed. War breeds hunger and 
hunger breeds war. But modern war re- 
quires an immense popular effort; it eats 
up half and more than half of any nation’s 
income; it requires long advance prepara- 
tion. .. . But during the next year or two 
—and probably for longer than that—the 
physical weakness of most of the world’s 
people offers perhaps the best guarantee 
of peace.” 

There might be a certain grim consola- 
tion in Mr. Howe’s remarks, by a narrow 
construction. If peace only could be mea- 
sured by hunger, the world certainly 
could banish the slightest _ belligerent 
thought. It has hunger enough for any- 
thing. But the problem is broader. As the 
Foreword said last month, “to plan peace 
and not reckon with food is to build on 
quicksand.” 


Tue Community Servick ConrEsT FOR 
high school students, sponsored jointly by 
Survey Graphic and Scholastic, is currently 
being judged and it is hoped the winners 
may be announced next month. The judges 
are Professor Paul Hanna of Stanford 
University, Jean and Jess Ogden of the 
University of Virginia extension service, 
and Beulah Amidon, associate editor of 
Survey Graphic. Entries consist of essays 
describing worthwhile projects carried out 
in the students’ home communities, and 
the winning essay is to be published shortly 
in this magazine. 


— 


Dr. JuLrus ScHREIBER’s STRIKING ARTICLE 
from the February issue, “Doing Something 
About Prejudice,” is now available in re- 
‘print. Orders have been received already 
for 22,000 copies, and Survey Graphic has 
made available an additional 500 copies 
for individual distribution. They may be 
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Asse WITH THE ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
on Displaced Persons there ought to be 
found space for an anecdote from one of 
the “Eternal Light” radio programs spon- 
sored by the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. A DP walked into a travel 
agency, asking for a ticket. The conversa- 
tion was something like this:— 

“Where are you going?” asked~ the at- 
tendant. 

“Tet me see,” mused the DP. “What 
countries have you got? May I look at 
your map and make a selection?” 

A pause, and the clicking sound of 
a spinning globe. 

“Tt isn’t here,” answered the DP. 
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“Haven’t you got some other places_ be- 
sides these? There’s no place on this globe 
{ can go to.” 


READERS INTERESTED IN FURTHER DETAILS OF 
the International Congress on Mental 
Health to be held in London in August 
(see page 213, “Mental Health & World 
Citizenship” by Dr. John R. Rees) may 
write to the International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. : 

Dr. Rees, by the way, is editor of the 
new book that might be called a psychi- 
atric detective classic—“The Case of Ru- 
dolph Hess.” Dr. Rees correlated the joint 
authorship of the eight doctors who had 
Hess in charge—with the interesting as- 
sistance of John Dickson Carr, British 
mystery writer. 
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“Homeless, Tempest-Tossed” 


This is a direct challenge to Congress: What about the Displaced Persons 
who have been barred from an America where warm hearts are eager to help? 


‘a AST MONTH, A FAINT RAY OF HOPE 
reached out toward Europe’s 
DP camps, where nearly a million 
uprooted persons have languished 
since the end of the war. After three 
long years, Congress will have a 
chance to consider legislation in their 
behalf. Whether that faint ray will 
become a trans-Atlantic beacon, guid- 
ing some of these homeless to our 
shores, will depend on the American 
people’s determination to make Con- 
gress carry out the national will. 
These Displaced Persons are those 
twice unhappy people who have sur- 
vived years of forced labor or im- 
prisonment to find themselves blocked 
from return to their homelands by 
political or religious persecution. The 


congressional action which sent them _ 
hope for a new life was the. Senate 


Judiciary Committee’s approval of 
S-2242, a bill introduced by Senator 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. 
Actually the bill is a bad one in 
its present form, at least a very de- 
fective one. But at least it gives the 
Senate a chance to debate the issue, 
make amendments, and produce effec- 
tive action. Up till now no bill which 
would open our doors has been able 
to get out of committee. 
- For nearly three years the news- 
‘reels, radio, and_ press 
have played up the plight 
of the displaced, making 
the initials “DP” into a 
word as internationally 
understood as “Okay.” 
Misery makes good copy 
—good “human interest.” 
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WILLIAM S. BERNARD 


All the publicity, however, has not 
served to better the tragic position 
of the human beings who exist in 
an international twilight zone, grudg- 
ingly tolerated by their former en- 
emies among whom they live and 
by their former allies who feed them. 
Their residences are still converted 
concentration camps or makeshift 
barracks scattered throughout Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. For many, 
to return home would be to risk 
imprisonment -or death — in So- 
viet dominated Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, for 
example. Religious persecution is a 
deterrent for many others. Seven out 
of ten displaced persons are Roman 
Catholic, many -of them gravely 
shaken by the fate of Archbishop 
Stepinac. The 20 percent. who are 
Jews do not wish to live under the 
shadow of their former unhappiness. 

Germany, Austria, and Italy offer 
no real haven. Their battered econ- 
omies, presently dependent on aid 
from the United States, cannot use 
the talents of the displaced. Nor do 
many of the DPs wish to také part 
in building up countries which 
brought them misery and _ enslave- 
ment. Those in Germany, the ma- 


jority, do not want to be amalga- 
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—By the secretary of the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, an organization for securing emergency 
legislation to permit entrance into this country of a 
fair share of Europe’s displaced. Mr. Bernard is pres- 
ently on leave from the National Committee on 
Immigration of which he is executive director. 


mated with the German population. 
Therefore, resettlement elsewhere is 
their only hope. And as persecuted, 
homeless people have done for the 
past three hundred years, they look 
to America. 


\¢ HAT HAVE THEY FOUND THUS 


far? A closed door. Or a door so 
nearly tight shut that in the two years 
after liberation only 29,000 DPs have 
been able to make use of our immi- 
gration laws. 

In spite of the fact the law allows 
entrance of 153,929 persons each year 
from outside the Western Hemis- 
phere, the quota system is set so dis- 
advantageously for eastern and cen- 
tral Europe—the areas of DP origin 
—that it presents an insuperable bar- 
rier for all but the lucky few. Will 
a man who spent six years between 
concentration camp and forced labor 
and three years in a DP camp be 
able to begin life anew after wait- 
ing five, ten, or fifty years for his 
quota number to come up? All the 
quotas for immigrants born in the 
native countries of approximately one 
million displaced persons now in Ger- . 
many, Austria and Italy add up to a 
little more than 10,000 a year. Of 
what good is a yearly quota of 238 
to 75,000 Latvians await- 
ing the chance to live 
again? More than one 
hundred and fifty years 
would have to pass be- 
fore even half of them 
could gain entrance to 
this country. 
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HOMES away from home, 1948 version 
—for the homeless no privacy 


Thus stymied from repatriation by 
fear, and barred from resettlement 
by peculiar legalisms, the displaced 
persons seem condemned to a pur- 
poseless existence in their barren 
camps, forced by circumstances to live 
on international charity. 


/ HAT HAS HAPPENED TO AMERICAN 


ingenuity that it leaves us still strug- 
gling with the same makeshift ar- 
rangement under which the DP prob- 
lem was first tackled? When the 
allied armies liberated the DPs in 
early 1945, they fed and cared for 
them on an emergency basis. This 
temporary arrangement was replaced 
by another — equally _ temporary, 
equally unsatisfactory. Short-lived 
UNRRA administered American and 
British Army relief, UNRRA’s suc- 
cessor, the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, is but a temporary commis- 
sion for a temporary organization. 

While each of these organizations 
has striven magnificently to maintain 
DP morale, they could not and can- 
not provide the basic solution — re- 
settlement—unless doors are open and 
welcome mats put out in the more 
prosperous areas of the world. 

A few lamps of hospitality have 
glimmered elsewhere. Thus we read 
in this sane issue about the Jewish 
DPs whom Norway accepted last 
year (page 195). The brightest wel- 
come has come from Great Britain, 
which has already transported 30,000 
displaced persons across the English 
Channel to work in agriculture, coal 
mining, steel, and domestic service. 
Belgium has been glad to get some 
25,000 displaced persons for her mines. 
Other countries have also taken DPs 
for specific jobs, but some countries 
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have limited entry to unattached men. 
And, in spite of all. difficulties, some 
48,000 Jews have managed legally to 
get to Palestine since the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe. But these are only 
drops out of the large reservoir of po- 
tential human resources awaiting tap- 
ping in the DP camps of Europe. It 
remains for the United States to take 
the leadership in opening up wider 
channels through which these camps 
can be emptied. 

The Russians—who have been do- 
ing everything in their power to get 
the DPs to “come home” — have 
seized on the present stalemate as a 
propaganda weapon in the cold war 
against the United States. Broadcasts, 
beamed not merely to the DP camps, 
but. throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, have said in es- 
sence: “The United States is hypo- 
critical. While she piously talks 
about democracy and freedom, she 
leaves you to rot in camps. She re- 
fuses to take you in as Russia will.” 

Americans are not cold-hearted. 
The agitation to allow greater num- 
bers of DPs into this country began 
on this side of the Atlantic almost 


as soon as their plight became known, 
and it has grown increasingly in in- 
tensity. In fact, many persons and or- 
ganizations which once went on rec- 
ord against letting in any of “those 
foreigners” have reversed their atti- 
tudes and officially endorsed legisla- 
tion to permit entry of a fair share of 
displaced persons. Among such are 
the American Legion and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

But the ways of democracy are 
sometimes slow and devious. And the 
voices of the 150 percent Americans, 
if few, are loud. Thus, at this point 
it looks as though the best chances 
for effective action in the Senate lie 
in strengthening the weaker Wiley 
measure introduced as the end result 
of obstructionist tactics in the House 


last fall. 


A, A FEEBLE COUNTERPART OF THE 
House Stratton bill, long languishing 
in committee, the Wiley bill has the 
virtue of having leaped that hurdle. 
But it has dangerous defects. It 
cuts the Stratton quota from 400,000 
to 100,000, to be admitted over a 
period of two years. It limits eligibil- 
ity to DPs who entered Italy or the 
American, British, or French occu- 
pation zones of Germany and Aus- 


tria between September 1, 1939 and - 


December 22, 1945. It restricts en 
trance to persons who already have 
assurance of suitable employment and 
housing. It requires that 50 percent 
of these extra visas be given to DPs 
who were formerly engaged in agri- 
culture and who will be so employed 
in the United States. It also provides 
that 50 percent of the visas go to per- 
sons whose country of origin “has 
been annexed by a foreign power.” 

These provisions hardly provide a 
democratic basis for selection, for 


HOME—a cot with storage facilities 


HOME—barracks near Frankfurt 


they discriminate against many per- 
sons shut out now only by the nu- 
merical limitations of our immigra- 
tion laws, whose need for a useful 
life is as great as those in the favored 
categories, 

The conditions requiring DPs to 
-have a house and job awaiting them 
in this country would practically 
limit entrance to those who have 
friends or relatives in America to 


pave the way for them. It is possible, 


of course, that some industrialists, 
farmers, or even housewives may 
promise both work and housing to 
persons with specific skills, sight un- 
seen; but the problem of fitting to- 
gether individuals and jobs that are 
three thousand miles apart would 
present formidable administrative dif- 
ficulties. 

It is hard to determine the motive 
behind the provision limiting visa eli- 
gibility to DPs who came into Ger- 
many before the end of 1945, for this 
would exclude not only the many 
Jews: who fled Poland in 1946 but 
also the many anti-Communists who 
have escaped from the Baltic states 
and Russia’s satellite countries, in- 
cluding the newest crop of DPs— 
those Czechs for whom the death of 
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Czechoslovakian democracy is their 
own death warrant. 


qh POLICY OF ALLOTTING 50 PERCENT 
of the visas to agricultural workers 
who would presumably get additional 
visas for their wives and children 
would tend to let farmers and their 
dependents consume the entire quota. 
In addition to persons with industrial 
~skills or potentialities, many gifted 
persons in the arts, sciences, and pro- 
fessions would be left out in the cold. 
As farming represents less than 25 
percent of the occupations of DPs, 
this provision is doubly discriminatory. 
The allotment of 50 percent of the 
visas to persons from countries an- 
nexed by the Soviets would result 
in an unfair distribution by national- 
ity, for it would give half of them to 
persons from the Baltic States and 
what was once Eastern Poland and 
the Polish Ukraine, while such per- 
sons are a decided minority in DP 
camps. This provision, moreover, di- 
rectly contravenes American foreign 
policy, which has not recognized 
Russia’s annexations. 
. Actually, as the bill. stands, it is 
doubtful whether even as many as 
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Church World Service 


the 100,000 displaced persons would 
ever gain entrance. 

The proposal is worded so as to 
prevent carry-over from the first to 
the second year in event that the full 
50,000 are not admitted by June 30, 
1949. This provision along with the 
administrative difficulties might result 
in only half the number of legally 
allowed DPs ever arriving here. 


Nove OF THE RESTRICTIONS AND 
limitations of the Wiley bill are con- 
tained in the measure introduced into 
the house a year ago by Representa- 
tive William G. Stratton, Republican 
of Illinois. The Stratton bill, H.R. 
2910, would simply admit, in addition 
to the regular quota immigrants, 400,- 
000 displaced persons, at the rate of 
100,000 annually for four years as a 
temporary emergency measure, Exist- 
ing laws provide for screening of all 
immigrants for moral, physical, politi- 
cal, and financial soundness. . 

Public hearings on the Stratton bill 
before the subcommittee on immigra- 
tion of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, began on June 4, 1947, and con- 
tinued until the first session of Con- 
gress adjourned. Support came from 
such powerful and diverse sources as 
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The Homeless 


Secretary George C. Marshall, former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen Rob- 
erts, former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, Attorney General Tom 
Clark, Dean Earl G. Harrison of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School and former Commissioner of 
Immigration, Bishop William T. Mul- 
loy of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and other persons 
experienced in dealing with immigra- 
tion laws, displaced persons, and in- 
ternational affairs. A total of twenty- 
eight favorable witnesses appeared. 

The list of opposing witnesses is 
revealing. There were eight in all, 
but four have since withdrawn op- 
position. Those remaining are: Mer- 
win K. Hart, long renowned as a 
leading American apologist for fas- 
cism; John B. Trevor, whose organi- 
zation, the Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties was once indicted for sedition; 
George Washington Williams, head 
of a “national” association composed 
of ninety-eight “descendants” of the 
War of 1812, all living in the State 
of Maryland, and Charles E. Bab- 
cock, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Council of the 
Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, designated by its chairman 
as a “patriotic” society. 


A MAJOR VICTORY FOR THE SPONSORS 
of the Stratton bill came with the offi- 
cial support of the AFL and CIO, 
both organizations which are keenly 
aware of relationships of immigra- 
tion to employment. William Green 
and Philip Murray have asserted that 
the admission of 100,000 persons a 
year for four years, offers-no threat 
to the job security of America’s more 
than 60,000,000 productive workers. 
Actually, 129 national organizations 
with a total membership of nearly 
40,000,000 people—have called for pas- 
sage of displaced persons legislation. 
They include the principal veterans 
organizations, labor unions, the major 
. Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish wel- 
fare agencies, women’s clubs, profes- 
sional and educational groups. 
_ More dramatic than support in it- 
self is the reversal of position under- 
gone by many of these groups. Credit 
for the changed viewpoint can be at- 
tributed to the educational activities 
of the Citizens Committee on Dis- 


placed Persons which, since’ its for- 


mation in December 1946, has con- 
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tinually stressed these five key facts: 


—that the American economy needs 
the displaced persons with their valuable 
skills; 

—that the health, moral, political, and 
financial requirements of our immigra- 
tion laws will not be abrogated; 

—that displaced persons admitted to 
this ‘country will not compete with 
Americans for jobs and housing; 

—that the admission of displaced per- 
sons would mean a saving to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of millions of dollars for 
their care in Europe; 

—that the displaced persons represent 
the major Western religions — 80 per- 
cent being Christian and 20 percent 
Jewish. 


In the closing days of Congress in 
July 1947, a Senate bill on displaced 
persons was introduced by Senator 
Homer Ferguson (R. Mich.). The 
Ferguson bill would provide for the 
admission of an unspecified number 
of displaced persons. But a clause 
premising their entrance on ability to 
contribute to the “cultural, religious, 
and economic welfare” of the country 
might arbitarily restrict entrance on 
the basis of occupation or religion. 

Congressional opponents of the 
Stratton and Ferguson bills have so 
delayed action that opponents have 
gleefully announced that neither will 
ever come out of committee. It was 
from this opposition that the Wiley 
bill came into being. The delaying 
tactics resulted in the appointment 
last fall of both Senate and House 
committees to make on-the-spot in- 
vestigations of the DP problem; the 
former being - headed by Senator 
Chapman Revercomb, Republican of 
West Virginia, one of the most ve- 
hement opponents of increased immi- 
gration in any form, and the latter 
by Representative James Fulton, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, a friend of 
the DPs. Both committees have re- 
ported back, and. it was the Rever- 
comb report that shaped the Wiley 
bill. Since then Representatives Ful- 
ton and Frank Fellows of Maine have 
also indicated that they will introduce 
DP legislation. 

Passage of the Wiley bill as it 
stands would represent hardly more 
than a token gesture to the DPs, 
with the end result of permanently 
shutting out the major portion of po- 
tentially useful immigrants among 
them. But the chance it presents the 
Senate to debate the whole problem 


of displaced persons will give friends. 


of the DPs an opportunity to amend 


it into more liberal form. Among 
these persons are a number of strong, 
important figures in the Senate. — 

Liberal Senators are momentarily 
expected to introduce the following 
amendments which would correct 
some of the Wiley bill’s defects. 


1. To increase the igure from 100,000 
to 200,000 DPs for two years. 

2. To eliminate the provision favor- 
ing those of Baltic or East Polish origin. 

3. To change the cut off date for 
DPs from December 22, 1945 to April 
21, 1947, or to the date of the bill. 

4. To strengthen the administrative 
provisions of the measure, so as to elimi- 
nate red tape. 

5. To reduce the number of visas 
given to farmers so as to relate more 
fairly the percentage of visas to their 
numbers. 


That these men will have their con- 
stituents behind them is indicated by 
the development in recent months of 
a genuine grass roots movement to 
admit displaced persons to the United 
States. The movement began in 
North Dakota, growing out of an in- 
creasing concern over a shertage of 
skilled and unskilled industrial and 
farm workers. It resulted in the gov- 
ernor’s appointment of a citizens com- 
mission to investigate the possibility 
of resettling displaced persons to fill 
the need. It has since that time spread 
to South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Colorado, all 
states now having DP commissions. 
Investigations by these commissions 
have indicated a favorable sentiment 
among farmers, labor leaders, and in- 
dustrialists. 


Cee FOR EVERY REASON — COLD 
practicality as well as warm humani- 
tarianism—we must admit our fair 
share of these people. Perhaps the 
most compelling reason is given in 
these words of Mr. Fulton: 


To see displaced persons in their 
camps, to observe the courageous efforts 
of most of them to maintain dignity 

- is to learn that most of these peo- 
ple, given an adequate approach to the 
solution of ‘their problems will be an 


asset and not a liability to the western 
world. ... . 


We have accepted the humane prin- 


ciple that no displaced persons should 
be forced to return to their homelands. 
We must, therefore, equally assure 


those who cannot go home again that 


they will not be condemned to a living 
death but will be resettled where they 
can find a home and peace. 


ot 
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‘These Survivors ... 


of Great Fortitude 


They are the victors, clinging to life in the 


!DP Camps, and their attitude shows the 


stuff of their characters. 
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(¢ ertainly very strong coercive 

measures were needed to 
break these people. They had to be 
hurt at the most sensitive spot—their 
children.” 


I approached the DP camps in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy thinking 
I could imagine the conditions under 
which these people were living and 
the experiences over which they had 
so far been victorious, but actually 
there, I realized that the life was un- 
imaginable. 

The quotation above and the two 
others which follow are from the of- 
ficial record of the trial at Nurem- 
berg of SS men assigned to special 
duties concerned with Germanization 
and the extermination of adults and 
children of conquered people. Out of 
such systematically planned cruelty 
and terror have survived the people 
now living inthe Displaced Persons 
camps and in the camps for unaccom- 
panied children. 

Victorious is a good word to use 
for them, these survivors of many 
nationalities, these very human hu- 
man beings of great fortitude. Surely 
their strength of spirit and hope that 


_a better world is possible have played 


working in the under- 


pected 
night, she was taken out, 


the largest part in survival, not only 
physical but spiritual. 


One bright young French girl of . 


seventeen, kidnaped from 
France because she was 


ground, was sent to a 
camp ‘where, at unex- 
times day or 


strapped to a board and. 


Three Lions 


“. . . the most sensitive spot—their children” 


her spirit nor hope. She told me that 
because she was able to exercise her 
faith in liberation and in the future 
she could often bear the pain without 
crying out, and sometimes she could 
so detach herself from her body that 
she actually did not feel the pain. 
This is the kind of human material 
that some people in this country are 
still saying we should not admit. 
The DPs usually are housed in 
stark, unfriendly former German bar- 
racks or in partially damaged factory 


‘buildings, rarely with heat, without 


running water or hot water and of- 
ten with no soap. Yet these people 
and their children manage to put up 
a miraculously good appearance. Pri- 
vacy has been impossible during years 
of war and “liberation.” The only 
partitions in most of the long, bare 
rooms are made by hanging blankets 
or papers or bits of clothing on a 


string. Even though several families 
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—By a recent visitor to Europe, invited to observe 
the needs of children for the United Nations Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the International 
Childen’s Emergency Fund. Long concerned with com- 
munity and national affairs, Miss Ely has served as 


and single men and girls live in these 
screened -off places they appreciate 
pathetically the small amount of pri- 
vacy they indicate. 

There are practically no amenities 
except in some camps where the Bal- 
tic people or Poles or Yugoslavs have 
managed to embroider on old pieces 
of cotton or have painted pictures on 
burlap or put a plant in a tin can. 
Their spirit is admirable after the 
years of brutal treatment and of the 
apparent indifference of the liberating 
countries to receive them. There is 
comparatively little bitterness—chiefly 
anxiety to find home and work and 
a future for their children. 

In many camps skilled tailors, tin- 
smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, dress- 
makers, weavers were being helped by 
the United Nations Preparatory Com- 
mission for the International Relief 
Organization—directors of the camps 
to remodel suits and dresses, make 
utensils out of tin con- 
tainers, contrive furni- 
ture and shoes out of old 
materials. I noticed some 
good looking shoes were 
being made of pieces of 
old American shoes. 


These $50,000 displaced 


people have more than 


a member of numerous official and voluntary agencies 
120 skills and this is 


in her home state of Pennsylvania. 


-beaten with cords. Her | 
body is scarred but not 
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The various artisans maintain their skill and their morale 


the way they are keeping in practice 
and training apprentices. 


¢¢ 

Ihe took non-Germans and 
forced the best to become Germans. 
Those remaining in their countries 
would weaken their own nation, to 
the benefit of the Nazis.” 


In spite of all handicaps, one 
middle-aged Austrian woman, a for- 
mer librarian, had the ambition with 
the help of other DPs to equip a 
small space as a “library.” She was 
so eager to show it. The people were 
sitting in rude chairs at two or three 
rude tables made by the DPs them- 
selves. A false fireplace had been 
painted on the sweating, rough wall, 
a shelf had tin pots of homemade 
paper flowers. Other shelves held a 
few very ancient magazines and 
pamphlets and perhaps a dozen books, 
but she had cards for each “accession” 
and she and the others were enjoying 
this reminder of civilized life. 

I saw one schoolroom filled with 
children of many ages and nationali- 
ties. They were being taught by a 
former teacher who had not lost her 
ambition and cunning, for she had 
obviously captured these children — 
youngsters who had lived such ab- 
normal lives without any formal edu- 
cation during the war years. With- 
out benefit of psychiatry she was not 
only giving what education she could 
without books, paper, pencils, or 
blackboard, but also, from the ex- 
orca on their faces and the de- 
ight in demonstrating what they 
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were learning, it was evident that she 
was maintaining their morale. 

A once famous surgeon had set up 
a small infirmary in one camp. There 
were some empty cots and he assured 
me there was very little illness in the 
camp. That is one of the puzzling 
facts—the general good health. 

The displaced persons were always 
eager to give proof that they were not 
demoralized or lost. In one camp 
they showed me a little room set up 
as a laboratory, presided over by a 
small, gray-haired, intelligent man 
who had been a well known chemist. 
Bottles of many sizes and former uses 
were arranged with neat labels on 
homemade shelves, and somehow this 
active, ambitious man had gathered 
together a few chemicals and was 
able to provide a little medical care. 
He wore a really clean white coat evi- 
dently made by the women out of old 
garments. When I asked him what 
he would like to have from America, 
he said quickly, without a thought of 
self-pity or of personal needs, “cata- 
logs of American chemical firms.” 


¢¢ 
‘lee ordered children to be steri- 


lized and given to foster parents.... 
They threatened and kidnaped the 
children of those who refused to re- 
nounce their own countries and to 
embrace the ideology of Nazism.” 


The thousands of lost children are 
in several camps and a special effort 
has been made to give them a little 
extra food and a few modest com- 


forts. They are of all ages up to six- 


man brutality are for the most part 


teen, and according to reports of the 
U.S. Committee for European Chil- 
dren, thousands of homes in America 
are anxious to receive them. How- 
ever, they have to wait for Congress 
to make a temporary change in our 
immigration quota law. 

A very attractive boy of about ten 
was a former mascot of our army. 
He had no memory of his former life 
and no idea how to find friends or 
relatives. He was demoralized by 
army life and would not stay in any 
one place very long, but he was inde- 
pendent and well able to take care of 
himself. Now he has arrived in this 
country and is a member of a wel- 
coming family. l 

One little girl of about four, na- | 
tionality unknown, had only stared | 
silently straight ahead of her since | 
she was found. One day a staff mem- | 
ber of one of the invaluable voluntary 
agencies brought a bright colored rub- 
ber ball and threw it carelessly down 
the hall where more than two hun- 
dred children were trying to play 
without toys or books. The ball hit | 
the little silent girl. She laughed and 
reached for the ball. That was the 
beginning of her recovery and she is 
now increasingly normal. 

In the same camp was another girl 
who had not spoken. The very able — 
trained camp staff conversed in sey- 
eral languages in her presence, hop- 
ing for some clue to her native ~ 
tongue. There was no response until 
they tried Russian. That night the 
child spoke Russian in her sleep. 

One boy of about twelve could — 
speak very little but was believed to 
be a Polish Jew. In the most casual 
possible way the camp staff kept talk- 
ing to him and one day he said his 
father had been burned. Another day — 
he said his father died in a big fire, — 
which the attendants decided was 
probably a ghetto fire in Poland. — 
Finally he said his father died on 2 
Friday. The attendants looked up the 
dates of the large ghetto fires and — 
discovered that one was on a Friday. 
From this meager information they — 
were able eventually to locate his 
mother and unite them. a 

There are countless stories. like — 
these. Probably nowhere ever before — 
have there been so many children 
who have had so many abnormal ex- 
periences. Yet these victims of Ger- _ 


sound and well, and a hope to the | 
excellent staff members of the Inter-. 
national Relief Organization. _ 
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‘concentration camp, no- 


‘bers and torture cells. Of 


The DP’s Gain Is Norway’s 


Gain 


Recognizing needed talents and personalities among the homeless, 
Norwegians have created rich national asset by their hospitality. 


ORWAY, WITH HER OWN WOUNDS 

fresh, has taken a bold action 
about the displaced persons which 
stands as a precedent for other na- 
tions. It is an experiment, humanely 
conceived and intelligently executed, 
and although it has gone practically 
unnoticed, it is established enough to 
give hope of success. 

The story goes back to a day in 
November 1943, when a German 
transport sailed from a Norwegian 
port at the command of 
the S.S. leader Wilhelm 
Wagner. It had aboard 
531 Norwegian citizens 


of Jewish faith — men, 
women, and _ children. 
The destination was a 


torious for its gas cham- 


KATHERINE GLOVER 


those who sailed, only ten survived 
to return at the end of the war. 

On May 11, 1947, there was an- 
other transport, and it landed at a 
Norwegian port, having sailed from 
Bremerhaven, Germany. It brought 
to Norway 400 Jews, chosen in the 
camps of Germany from the pool of 
the homeless to replace those who 
never returned. 

The idea of this replacement and 
restitution took shape at the very time 
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—By a frequent contributor to Survey Graphic, a free- 
lance since the end of her job in the federal Community 
War Services. Miss Glover transmits this story on 
Norway from fresh eyewitness accounts, having heard 
most of it directly from Susan Pettis who was “there” 
with UNRRA. Mrs. Pettis, now in New York, also 
worked in a DP camp in Germany with Mathilde Ofte- 
dal, the Norwegian woman mentioned herein. 
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Wilhelm Wagner, instigator of the 
anti-Semitic atrocities in Norway, was 
being tried for his crimes, in the fall 
of 1946. It grew out of the concern 
of an UNRRA employe, Mathilde 
Oftedal, who saw at first hand the 
plight of the Jewish displaced persons 
in Germany. Being a sister of a Nor- 
wegian cabinet official, Frk. Oftedal 
was in a position to spread her con- 
cern into the hearts of the people of 
Norway. The resettlement proposal 
was made by the gov- 
ernment, but it swiftly 
caught the imagination 
of the Norwegian people 
and became a spontane- 
ous, cooperative project 
between government and 
people. © 
Every detail was 
mapped out in ad- 


A survivor of Auschwitz camp, a highly trained machinist begins 
life again in his own field at the Thune works near Oslo 


vance and carefully executed. The 
Norwegians are essentially practical 
as well as humanitarian. In helping 
others they have also helped them- 
selves. All of Norway’s energies are 
bent toward production, and she faces 
a labor shortage. There is an insuf- 
ficiency of skilled workers in many 
fields. The Norwegians were the first 
to perceive that among the uprooted 
people of Europe were the most 
varied and highly trained skills and 
talents. To these workers, to whom 
the opportunity of work and a home 
meant life itself, they opened their 
doors. . 

For instance, among the newcomers 
who walked down the gangplank of 
the transport “Svalbard” at Halden in 
May, was Solomon Fodor. Once he 
had been one of the finest music en- 
gravers in Budapest. Norway had not 
a single music engraver and a firm 
in Oslo needed two such craftsmen. 
When the middle-aged Solomon was 
located in the camp at Allendorf in 
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the American zone, almost all he had 
left beyond mere life was the skill 
and love of his craft. It had lain dor- 
mant during seven years imprison- 
ment and exile. To work at it again 
was beyond his dreams. 

Among others on that ship of hope 
was Saul Bienstock, a highly skilled 
tailor. As he stepped ashore he was 
clutching a worn black bag of tools. 
“I have my tools and I can begin 
again,” he said, unashamed of the 
tears that streamed down his face. 
“This is the greatest day of my life.” 


O N A PEACEFUL SUNDAY THE NEW 
settlers landed. The dock at 
Halden was gayly decorated, with 
banners reading, “Welcome to Nor- 
way” and huzzas ringing out from 
the throng of Norwegians gathered 
at the pier to greet them. Hosts and 
guests had no common language 
except the language of song. The 
Norwegian national anthem, “Ja vie 


elsker’” and the Jewish “Hatikvah” 


soon were echoing against the hills 
beyond the fjord. : 

There were other tailors besides 
Saul Bienstock, among the arriving 
passengers, as well as trained ma- 
chinists, textile workers, skilled farm- 
ers and stenographers. Professional 
men were there too—musicians, en- 
ineers, and lawyers. One of the 
highly skilled was Arnold Gelber, a 
furrier who specializes in Persian 
Afghan. Arnold was twenty-three 
when he was taken prisoner by the 
Germans during their invasion of his 
native Limberg in Poland. He sub- 
sequently escaped from a concentra- 
tion camp and fell into the hands of 
the Russians who sent him to Siberia 
to work on a construction project. A 
later transfer took him to Jamboul in 
Central Germany. Now at last in 
Norway he has found a home, and, 
in the firm of Carl Lindler of Oslo, a 
chance to take up a beloved work in- 
terrupted nine years ago. 


\ HEN THE NoRWEGIAN GOVERN- 
ment committee went to Germany to 
search out the new Jewish citizens, it 
took a list of specific job opportuni- 
ties resulting from a carefully con- 
ducted survey. Accordingly, when the 
newcomers arrived, fitting them to 
jobs was no great task. The commit- 
tee, sent by the Norwegian Ministry 
of Social Welfare, consisted of a chair- 
man, Major Alf Volckmar, of the 
Refugee and Prisoner Directorate, 
and representatives from the Trade 
Union Federation, the Psycho-Techni- 
cal Institute, and the Government 
Health Office. Selection was carried 
out according to vocational skills, but 
also with a view to age, health, and 
psychological attitudes. UNRRA of- 
ficials and representatives of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Comunittee helped. 

Great care was exercised not to 
separate families and cause new hard- 
ships. Three fourths of the settlers 


were in the eighteen to forty-five age © 


group; 16 percent were unmarried 
adults, 84 percent were part of family 
units. Among them were many 
babies and children, symbols of sur- 
vival to these Jews who had lived for 
years in the presence and fear of. ex 
termination, 


An initial period of orientation and 
rehabilitation was very carefully 


planned. The new arrivals were 
taken from the ship to a camp on the 
grounds of an old farm near Halden. 
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Good food was provided, the Nor- 
wegians sharing what they had will- 
ingly. With food, medical, dental, 
and, in some.cases, psychological care, 
an amazing transformation quickly 
took place, a restoration to robust 


health. 


A grant of money was made to 


each head of a family or unattached 
person by the Norwegian govern- 
ment. Old clothes were replaced by 


new, an important step to dignity and ~ 


self-respect, the clothing and shoes 


being donated by the merchants and » 


factories of Norway. There were also 
welcoming gifts of food. 

Before the newcomers settled to 
normal work there was a three-month 
rehabilitation period. Language in- 


struction began immediately, and 


there were classes to prepare them in 
the history, social legislation, and cul- 
ture of Norway. Ten qualified stu- 
dent instructors from Oslo University, 


under supervision of the rector, were 
assigned to the task. Seven of these 
had themselves been imprisoned in 
Nazi camps. Men, women, and chil- 


dren learned to laugh again, to sing 


and play. During the long summer 


evenings they sometimes danced on 


the sands beside the lake. Suspicion 
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*,.. an amazing transformation quickly 


took place, a restoration to robust health” 


gradually dimmed and died. 

Offers of work poured in. Before 
the end of 1947, practically all the 
adults were placed in jobs for which 
they were equipped, and employers 
almost unanimously ° praised their 
skills and called them fine workers. 
Homes were being found rapidly in 
the face of Norway’s own acute hous- 
ing shortage. Finding homes was one 
of the most difficult problems. In 
spite of the housing shortage, the 
Norwegians did not want delay “in 
embarking upon their experiment. A 


partial solution was reached by means 


of prefabricated houses, purchased in 
Sweden, with joint Norwegian and 
JDC funds. 


J OBS AND HOMES FOR THEM ARE 
scattered throughout Norway. There 
is no suggestion of colonizing, though 


most of the newcomers have settled 


in the southeast part of the country. 
Except for the brief period they were 
in the assembly camp, no attempts 
have been made to set up special fa- 
cilities that would bring them to- 


gether as a group. Opportunities for 


religious worship are available in the 
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synagogues of those Norwegian Jews 
who managed to escape Nazi detec- 
tion. The essence of the plan is ulti- 
mate assimilation of the continental 
Jews into the texture of Norwegian 
life. After five years, it is expected 
they will apply for citizenship. 

A Norwegian newspaper reported 
the Jewish families already so com- 
pletely a part of their communities 
that it was not easy to identify them. 

One family visited by the press 
consisted of father, mother, two chil- 
dren, and grandmother. They are 
sharing three rooms in a two-family 
prefabricated dwelling on the out- 
skirts of Oslo, and while things were 
cramped, there were new curtains at 
the windows, with a mixture of new 
and used furnishings. The father was 
a leather worker and had a job in 
Oslo at good wages. For the first 
time in years he was a free and inde- 
pendent individual. The children 
were speaking the language fluently. 
A savings bank account had been 
opened and the family already was 
covered by the Norwegian health, un- 
employment, and old age security in- 
surance. With prospects of finding 
quarters in one of the new housing 
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What Norway Did 


developments early in the new year, 
the family looked hopefully forward. 

It is upon the children especially 
that hopes of the new citizens center. 
With pride, another Jewish family 
reported the progress of the son in 
school who was making a fine record, 
particularly in the language. Each 
evening the family gathered for a ses- 
sion with the books, and the little boy 
related in Norwegian what had taken 
place in school during the day, teach- 
ing his father and mother. 

This father was a machinist. Dur- 
ing the first weeks on his job he had 
difficulty with the technical termi- 
nology, but fellow workers devoted 
part of their lunch hours to helping 
him, and this difficulty was rapidly 
disappearing. 

“It is pioneering,” the father and 
mother told the visitor. “We started 
with nothing and have much to learn 
and to overcome.” 


“But what is that?” said the wife. 
“We are free and ahead lies a new 
life.” 

Another family had been retarded 
in the beginning by an illness of the 
husband, tracing back to the concen- 
tration camp. Medical aid and hos- 
pitalization under the Norwegian na- 
tional health plan had been a god- 
send and he was getting on his feet. 
A first child was expected. While the 
husband was in the hospital, neighbors 
had come in and given the wife a 
hand in making the new home cheer- 
ful. Until then, for these survivors 
of hate and torture the very word 
neighbor had lost its. meaning. 

Perhaps this whole Norwegian ex- 
periment may be summed up in the 
one word, neighborliness, national and 
individual neighborliness. Among the 
people of Norway race prejudice has 
never existed. This project isin keep- 
ing with their past heritage and they 
have embarked on it in complete faith 
that it will work out. 


There were 400 DPs in the first 
group brought to Norway. Already 
another 200 are being selected from 
Poland and camps in the American 
zone in Germany. This will make 
the number of replacements nearly 
equal to the number originally taken 
away never to return, for 200 other 
Jews met the same fate as the first 
531 carried off- at the S.S. leader’s 
command. The number of newcom- 
ers may be extended still further as 
the first resettlement convincingly 
proves itself. 


aE EXPERIMENT IS A MERE “DROP 
in the ocean,” as one Norwegian ofh- 
cial put it; but as an example of» 
what a small country can do to solve 
one of today’s toughest problems, it 
has significance far beyond the nu- 
merical. 

Imitated by enough other countries, 
Norway’s example might lift a heavy 
burden from the world’s conscience. 


One New American Takes Stock 


The inspiring personal story of a refugee who began with firm optimism, 5 


but little else, and reconverted his life into a happy accomplishment. 


Jai A CENTURY HAS PASSED 
since Carl Schurz came to 
these shores, after the German revolu- 
tion of 1848 had ended in utter de- 
feat. His memoirs had been among 
my favorite readings ever since my 
school days. The experience of this 
political refugee of another day gave 
me confidence when I decided to 
~ leave Hitler Germany, foreseeing then 
the inescapable course of events in 
Europe. ; 

On a late summer morning of 
1935, I greeted joyfully the Statue of 
Liberty. I carried few worldly pos- 
sessions with me into the New 
World. The confiscatory currency 
regulations of the Third Reich had 
forced me to leave all my money be- 
hind except about $55. 
However, even though I 
came almost as poor as 
a beggar, my faith in 
the land of opportunity 
was unbounded, and I 
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followed the example described in 
Carl Schurz’s Reminiscences: “Hav- 
ing determined to make the United 
States my permanent home, I was re- 
solved to look at everything from the 
brightest side, and not to permit my- 
self to be discouraged by any disap- 
pointment.” 

The noble personality of Carl 
Schurz, once revered by liberals of 
both parties, is today somewhat ob- 
scured, especially among the younger 
generation. When I mention his name 
in class, I see blank faces only; it is 
also characteristic that he is not once 
referred to in Maurice Davie’s other- 
wise excellent comprehensive study, 
“Refugees in America.” Neither have 
other “Forty-eighters” who came to 
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—The former political editor of the Berliner Tageblatt 
tells with frankness and modesty his experience as one 
of Hitler’s DPs in becoming librarian an 
of European History at Bard College. 
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this country, escaped the fate of ob- 
livion. President Truman pointed 
justly to their contribution, when last 
October he accepted.in behalf of the 
nation the memorial to Oscar S. 


- Straus, Secretary of Commerce under 


‘Theodore Roosevelt. He said: 


This was a great family, and they 
were displaced persons! Oh, I wish we 
could have the same tolerance today 
to meet the situation with which we are 
faced now, as we had in 1852 and 1854, 
when the Straus family came to this 
country. ... . Just think what would 
have happened. We would have lost the 
services of this great man and _ his 
brothers, if we had followed the same — 
program then as we are following now. _ 


The parallel is worth pondering. 
The plight of the dis- — 
placed persons, who des- — 
perately try to escape 
from the ruins of Eu- 
rope, deserves more sym- _ 
pathetic © understanding. 


At this moment when the DP bills 
arouse such wide public discussion, 
| it seems necessary to reiterate two 
| facts. First, those who wish to leave 
|| their native countries because of po- 
litical or religious persecution and 
\ come to the United States, are filled 
_ with the same desire of becoming 
_ loyal citizens as were Schurz and the 
| Straus family a century ago. Second, 
_ most of the displaced persons have 
| some useful services to offer, some spe- 
| dialized training, or valuable ideas, 
| even though their pocketbooks may 
| be empty at the time of their arrival. 
| The refugee of 1948, therefore, de- 
serves-as warm a welcome as was 
given to his fellow sufferer of 1848. 
It is to help pave the way for the 
immigrants of tomorrow, that I am 
telling here my own story. 


Bu: NOW I RETURN TO THE LATE SUM- 
mer of 1935. I kept my optimism 
alive even in those melancholy hours 
of which Schurz also reported, when 
“the future lay before me wrapped in 
an impenetrable cloud.” I learned 
how true the observation was which 
had been included only in the Ger- 
man edition of Schurz’s memoirs. He 
said there he never met anyone who 
had found this country, its conditions 
and its development, its social and 
political situation in accordance with 
the expectations created in advance by 
books and by letters of friends. 

It took me a month or six weeks 
to see that literally nobody would 
care to use me in those capacities for 
which I had fancied myself to be 
suited by training and experience. I 
shall never forget the disheartening 


interviews I had with luminaries of — 


the journalistic profession. They were 
impeccably polite to me as a former 
colleague, but they made it quite 
clear they were not at all interested in 
having me write analytical articles on 
current German problems. Few peo- 
ple in this country, not even most of 
these political authorities, visualized 
then that Hitler would become a di- 
rect threat to America. The only 
editor who offered me hospitality in 
the columns of his journal was Var- 
ian Fry, the guardian angel of so 
many refugees. 
__. My attempts to find a teaching po- 
sition based on my academic back- 


¥ 


ground met with no success either. 
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were still suffering after effects of the 
depression, and there was little de- 


_ American. colleges and universities: 


mand for my specialty, German his- 
tory. That, I was told by those who 
seemed to know, was a luxury even 
for large universities. The second 
World War was to prove that this, 
too, was a costly error. 

Innumerable conyersations with 
prominent men in “oifier fields were 
even more discouraging. Should it be 
true, I asked myself in hours of 
gloom, that this country could ab- 
sorb merely a small upper crust, men 
like Albert Einstein, James Franck, 
and other Nobel Prize winners? Was 
that expert correct who tried to im- 
press me by the prediction that most 
of the German exiles would have to 
travel the same thorny road as the 
Russian émigrés before them? My 
optimism was put to a hard test: the 
America of the 1930’s seemed to have 
little use for European intellectuals. 

Then, suddenly, things took a turn 
for the better. A well-intentioned staff 
member of a refugee agency asked if 
I would care to enter the library ca- 
reer. She told me about the School 
of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity. I had had a lifelong interest 
in bibliographic and reference prob- 
lems, but I knew little about Ameri- 
can librarianship, which differs so 
much in spirit and methods from its 
European counterpart. However, I 
accepted the suggestion gratefully, 
sensing that it might offer a way out 
of a rather hopeless impasse. I went 
to the office of the library school and 
after some interviews, I was finally 
admitted as a special student. 


I BELIEVE I wAs THE SECOND GERMAN 
refugee to apply, and the hesitation 
‘and reserve with which the dean re- 
ceived me, seems to me in retrospect 
to be understandable. How could he 
know whether I would fit in the 
framework of his school? Having 
been admitted, however, I was treated 
by the faculty with the utmost con- 
sideration and sympathy. Their 
friendly advice helped in my process 
of readjustment. I owe lasting grati- 
tude to several of them, especially to 
Miss Edna M. Sanderson, associate 
dean, now retired. Also, some stu- 


dents, most of them already engaged 


in library work of one kind or an- 
other, accepted the stranger with un- 
expected cordiality and made him feel 
at home: © 

It was not easy to go to school 
again twelve years after I had ac- 
quired my Ph.D. The linguistic han- 
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Carl Schurz (1829-1906)—“resolved 
. + . not to permit myself to be dis- 
couraged by any disappointment.” 


dicap was enormous, in spite of all 
the English lessons I had taken with 
a private tutor before emigrating. 
But the obligation to follow class dis- 
cussions on highly specialized sub- 
jects and to answer questions on the 
intricacies of bibliography and classi- 
fication, was of great psychological 
value. The alternative plainly was 
sink or swim,-since nobody around 
me understood any spoken German. 

The courses had the added advan- 
tage that they introduced me, directly 
or indirectly, to many aspects of 
American civilization. The immigrant 
certainly gained from them a large 
amount of information about the po- 
litical and cultural structure of this 
country. He also found out for him- 
self, that a certain affinity exists be- 
tween reference service in this coun- 
try and European editorial work. 

To the study in the library school 
was added a research seminar in his- 
tory which was to familiarize me 
with the American approach to 
twentieth century problems. I had the 
good fortune to be permitted to join 
a small group of graduate students 
with whom Professor James T. Shot- 
well discussed the implications of the 
Paris Peace Conference in an en- 
lightening fashion. Accustomed to the 
German interpretation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, I suddenly realized that 
the true Woodrow Wilson bore little 
resemblance to the caricature pre- 
sented by prejudiced foreign critics. 

While the library school provided 
the hope for new career opportunities 
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(though not yet with an income), 
International House was tor me 
something like a real home. I feel 
privileged that I was able to spend 
the first year of my American exist- 
ence in the magnificent building 
which bears the inscription: “That 
brotherhood may prevail.” 

There I was introduced to some 
lofty traditions of American life. I 
met intelligent, open-minded people 
from various parts of the country in- 
formally and listened to many excel- 
lent speakers like Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Norman Thomas at un- 
forgettable Sunday suppers. Also I 
was taught an object lesson in toler- 
ance: students from all corners of the 
globe were residing on the same floor 
in undisturbed harmony. Today I 
find it hard to remember how I man- 
aged to pay the rent, in spite of oc- 
casional earnings, the sale of all my 
valuables, and the help of some 
friends. However, I am happy that I 
persisted, for the cheerful atmosphere 
of International House gave me 
strength to face difficulties in the out- 
side world. 


sites FAR, MY AMERICAN LIFE HAD 
centered around Morningside 
Heights; my precarious financial situ- 
ation made travel impossible. Sud- 
denly I was propelled into a some- 
what different environment when, 
through the library school, I was of- 
fered an internship at the Free Public 
Library in Montclair, New Jersey. 
This was the first opportunity to ap- 
ply what I was learning at the school 
and to see whether I was capable of 
- working with the discerning public 
of a wealthy suburb. Again I had a 
cordial welcome. Above all, I found 
in the Librarian, Miss Margery C. 
Quigley, the most inspiring and kind- 
hearted person I have met in the 
whole profession to this very day. In 
Montclair I realized for the first time 
the important place library work oc- 
cupies within the wide realm of 
American education; and the humane 
leadership of Miss Quigley convinced 
me that this career could offer inner 
rewards to compensate for its salary 
inadequacies. 

The academic year was over and 
my hopes for securing a satisfactory 
position had reached the bottom, 
when the library school office in- 
formed me that Dr. Donald G, 
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Tewksbury, dean of 
Bard College, wished to 
see me. After an inter- 
view in New York, he 
invited me to visit the 
campus, about a hun- 
dred miles north of the 
city in the mid-Hudson 
valley. I had never seen 
a liberal arts institution 
for undergraduates, 
since my original inten- 
tion had been to work 
either in a university or 
a special library. Bard 
College, a small experi- 
mental institution then 
affiliated with Columbia 
University, was evident- 
ly run by a congenial 
group of young schol- 
ars, full of pioneering 
spirit. The library, with 
its fine and rich collection, seemed in 
need of streamlining to fit the new 
educational program. 

When Dr. Tewksbury offered me 
the position of librarian, after I had 
worked out a tentative plan for re- 
organizing the library service, I ac- 
cepted right away and have never 
regretted it. This was the decisive 
step toward my Americanization. 

Most refugees, due to a variety of 
circumstances, settle down in metro- 
politan areas where their friends or 
relatives live. This at least gives them 
a certain sense of security. However, 
they usually find it hard to establish 
close social or professional contacts 
with their new fellow countrymen 
and they often lead depressing anony- 
mous existences. 

My new situation was completely 
different: I was the first German ref- 
ugee in the Bard College community 
and I was very cordially received. To 
the rather cosmopolitan faculty I 
added only another foreign touch, 
which nobody seemed to mind. The 
students, as far as I can judge, did 
not worry about the accent and habits 
of the newcomer. As I look across the 
years, I treasure my personal associa- 
tions with gifted and enthusiastic stu- 
dents more than anything else that 
Bard has had to offer. These contacts 
are facilitated by the informal and in- 
dividualized character of the work 
here. In this intimate relationship be- 
tween student and teacher, the small 
experimental college has an asset 
which is lacking in the cold regular- 
ity of many large institutions. 
The location of the college also 
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nelped me to feel at home. The ma- 
jestic’ Hudson River and the rolling 
hills of Dutchess County reminded 
me of the favorite landscape of my 


youth, the Rhine and Neckar 
valleys. I had been tired of the 
big cities in which I had spent 
most of my life and had 
longed for the peace of 
the countryside. Now I 
found myself in a vil- 
lage of 140 inhabitants 
(outside the college); 
the next small town is 
almost four miles away, 
and I have to travel 
twenty-five miles to the 
county seat, Poughkeep- 
sie. I learned to enjoy 
the uneventful round of 


rural life. 
I came to appreciate 
the uprightness and 


kindliness of my neighbors and to 
share some of their local pride. I 
found out for myself about the sig- 
nificant role which denominational 
churches play in the social framework 
of the small American community. 
How much closer to the hearts of the 
parishioners are such wooden village 
churches than the often magnificent 
houses of worship in the state-con- 
trolled Protestantism of prewar Ger- 
many! I was drawn to the solemn 
simplicity of the service and the hut 
manitarianism in action of the Society 
of Friends. So also was my future 
wife, a German refugee scholar then 
holding a Sterling research fellowship 
at Yale, and we were married at a © 
Quaker meeting in New Haven. 


A. MY LITTLE BOYS GROW OLDER, | 
see the school of our town in new 
perspective. The large brick building, 
a model of modern architectural de- 
sign, is to them a center of their hap- 
piness; I could hardly say the same 
about my own old Gymnasium. At 
their age, I probably acquired more 
facts than these youngsters do, but I 
certainly missed many of their joys; 
the balance seems to be in their favor. 


Another factor which contributed 


to my growing roots here, is the 
historical atmosphere of Dutchess 


County. I learned about the Ameri- 


can past by walking around the neigh- 
borhood. Here are famous landmarks, 
full of memories or of the literary tra-— 
ditions implicit in John Jay Chap- — 


man’s beautiful home. Robert Fulton 
_ (Continued on page 227 
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. Recent Social Thinking in the Field of Industrial Relations 


Peace by Persuasion 


In management-labor relations in the United States today we are face 
to face with something new and good, reports this experienced mediator. 


Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of 
the tool’s true play. 


Robert Browning 


[s PREPARING TO WRITE THIS ARTICLE 

on the relations of management 
and labor in our industrial organiza- 
tion today, I reviewed, among other 
things, the discussions of labor rela- 
tions in a special number of Survey 
Graphic on “Manning the Arsenal for 
Democracy,” published in November 
1941, and also the report of The 
Twentieth Century Fund Labor 
Committee published in 1935 under 
the title “Labor and the Govern- 
ment.” 

No one who knows, however super- 
ficially, the course of management- 
labor relations in this country can 
look even that far back without real- 
izing that today we are face to face 
with something new. The creative 
processes of nature are carried on in 
the womb, and the creative evolution 
of social institutions is no exception. 
Obscured by the dust of conflict and 
by the passage of great events during 
the past decade, a new relationship 


between management and workers 


has come into being in the United 
5 States. 

Observing this development, I have 
been interested to ask whether it 
springs from a perennial source or an 
ephemeral one. We are concerned 
with the development of human rela- 
tions and need to know about the 


origin and growth of ideas. To eval- 


uate the current scene, it 
may be worthwhile, » 
therefore, to seek a long 
perspective, even to go 
back some twenty cen- 
turies to a grove outside 
Athens where Socrates 
and the others were urg- 
ing Timaeus to give 
them his ideas about the 
creation of the universe. 
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Timaeus warned the others not to 
be surprised if, amid the many opin- 
ions about the gods and the genera- 
tion of the universe, they would not 
be able to achieve notions altogether 
and in every respect exact and con- 
sistent with one another. He enjoined 
them to remember that he, the speak- 
er, and they, the judges, were only 
mortal men, and ought to be satis- 
fied if they were able to adduce prob- 
abilities as likely as any other. 


W ITH THAT INTRODUCTION, WHICH 
I should like here to plagiarize on my 
own behalf, Timaeus laid before his 
friends his conception of the creation 
of the universe; that in the beginning 
a cosmos was created out of chaos 
when “reason persuaded necessity to 
order the greater part of things for 
good.” Subsequently, according to his 
cosmology, mankind was created, en- 
dowed with reason and with a pas- 
sion for creation. And being thus 
created, man was destined to struggle 
with the remaining chaotic minor 
part which had not yet been ordered 
for good. 

Without competence to speak as a 


“student of philosophy or intending to 


risk an excursion into that high and 
exacting field, I venture to put for- 
ward a suggestion—doubtless naive 
and certainly oversimplified—not in 


any metaphysical sense but rather as 


a sort of working hypothesis. It will 
answer my purpose if it serves as a 
framework within which to place 
some observations that to me-seem to 
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—Ai distinguished New York lawyer draws on his long 
experience—as deputy administrator of NRA, chair- 
man of the New York State Mediation Board, member 
of the President’s Commission on Industrial Relations 
in Great Britain and Sweden, chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, chairman of the National 
War Labor Board—to trace encouraging new and 
creative developments in labor-management relations. 


throw light on the subject under im- 
mediate discussion—the present status 
of management-labor relations in our 
social structure. 

It seems to me that we may make 
good use of this Platonic concept if 
we assume that the physical world 
which obeys the so-called laws of na- 
ture is the “greater part” that was 
ordered for good in the beginning by 
the persuasive power of reason, acting 
across the bargaining table, so to 
speak, on the random and uncon- 
trolled forces of what the Greeks 
called “necessity.” Let us further as- 
sume that the chaotic minor part is, 
or embraces, the non-physical uni- 
verse including the hearts and minds 
of men; and that it is the destiny of 
mankind to participate with the Cre- 
ator in bringing into order for good 
this minor part. With those assump- 
tions, it may be said that the essence 
of man’s part in the adventure of 
creation is to bring into orderly agree- 
ment the hearts and minds of men so 
that they cooperate increasingly in 
common enterprises. 

That notion is, at least, apt to en- 
courage the despondent. If, observing 
that not too much progress has been 
made in this adventure we tend to 
become discouraged, we could at least 
take comfort from the thought that 
the greater part was ordered for good 
before we got started; that we fight 
one another within a pre-established 
arena and under some sort of Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules. 

Without pressing the point too far, 
we may deduce from Timaeus’ sug- 
gestion, and from our 
own experience, that cre- 
ation is for us as for the' 
Creator, Himself, the 
product of persuasion; 
that our creative efforts 
are limited by our pow- 
ers of persuasion; that 
though our, progress in 
the adventure may at 
times have to be pro- 
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tected by force it cannot be advanced 
by force. 

As we proceed from ancient Athens 
to modern America, we soon encoun- 
ter the imperishable ethics of Chris- 
tianity. Here I shall note only that 
the basic doctrine—the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man—is 
wholly in accord with the Platonic 
concept of the human soul as a part 
of the universal soul, and that the 
teachings of Jesus are certainly not 
inconsistent with the idea that hu- 
man progress can be advanced not by 
force but only by persuasion. With 
that concept in mind let us take a 
much longer step toward today. 

We can pick up the thread as ut 
1933 in a quotation from the philos- 
opher Alfred North Whitehead. He 


said in his “Adventures of Ideas”: 


The worth of men consists in thea. 
liability to persuasion. They can per- 
suade and can be persuaded by the dis- 
closure of alternatives, the better and the 
worse, Civilization is the maintenance 
of social order, by its own inherent per- 
suasiveness as embodying the nobler al- 
ternative. The recourse to force, how- 
ever unavoidable, is a disclosure of the 
failure of civilization, either in the gen- 
eral society or in a remnant of indi- 
viduals. 


And, in 1939, Albert Einstein deliv- 
ered before the Theological Seminary 


at Princeton a-lecture entitled “The 
Goal” in which he said: 


The most fundamental principles of 
our aspirations and valuations are given 
to us in the Judea-Christian religious 
tradition. It is a lofty goal... . When 
one divests this goal of its religious 
form and regards only this purely hu- 
man side, it may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 

Free and self-responsible development 
of the individual so that he will freely 
and joyfully put his energies at the 
service of the community of man. If 
attention is paid to the content and not 
to the form, the same words may be 
considered as the expression of the fun- 
damental democratic principle. 


No one interested in our present 
subject can read Dr. Einstein’s gen- 
eralized statement of the goal that de- 
termines our highest aspirations and 
our noblest values without realizing 
that it defines also the goal of man- 
agement-labor relations in the plant. 
There could be no better definition 
_ of the goal of those relations than 


“the free and self-responsible develop- 
ment of the individuals [managers 
and workers| so that they spontane- 
ously and with self- satisfaction put 
their energies at the service of the 
common enterprise.” 


De OUR QUESTION Is: TO WHAT EX- 
tent are these basic ideas embodied 
in-current management-labor relations 
in this country? Is the new develop- 
ment in accord with these ideas; is it 
supported by them, and does it tend 
toward their goal? My experience en- 
ables me to answer “yes” to these 
questions. 

During World War I, war produc- 
tion under the direction of the War 
Labor Board of 1918 was dominated 
by an agreement that industry would 
recognize the right of the workers to 
organize without interference and 
labor would not ask for any further 
extension of the closed shop. With 
the ending of the war this agreement 
was thrown overboard. The battle, 
particularly in the expanding mass 
production industries, was vigorously 
resumed. As the labor committee of 
The Twentieth Century Fund in 
“Labor and the Government” re- 
ported in 1935, “The immediate post- 
war years provided the greatest period 
of industrial strife in the history of the 
country.” 

Associations of anti-union employ- 
ers, headed by the National Associa- 
tions of Manufacturers, organized an 
aggressive “open shop” campaign; 
and the “open shop” in those days ex- 
cluded all union men. This campaign 
was vigorously resisted by organized 
labor, but management won in such 
important mass production industries 
as shipbuilding, meat packing, iron 
and steel, and electric equipment 
manufacturing. 

There was no reversal of the cam- 
paign against organized labor until 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
with its famous Section 7a in 1933. 
The reversal was confirmed by the 
Wagner Act in 1935 and particularly 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding its constitutionality in 1937. 
Gradually, the issue of the organiza- 
tion of labor was less hotly contested. 


No longer ago than 1935 the Twen. ! 


tieth Century report suggested that: 


The strength that widespread indus- 
trial unionism would give to the move- 
ment may be indicated merely by con- 
sidering the possibilities of a union of 
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or of workers in any other of the mass 
production industries. 


Today the country’s two largest 
unions are the Automobile Workers 
and the Steelworkers, and during the 
recent debate preceding enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act there was no 
significant suggestion, in or out of 
Congress, that the right of the work- 
ers to organize. and to choose their 
own representatives should be cur- 
tailed or that American management 
wants to return to open warfare 
against organized labor. 

Collective bargaining between man- 
agement and unions thus became the 
controlling procedure in our indus- 
trial relations. The parties moved 
from their armed and isolated camps 
up to the bargaining table. 


qe FIRST RESULT, AS EVERYONE WHO 
has had experience in that field will 
agree, was an increase in respect for 
the individual. It was observed that 
when men who have been isolated 
from one another in hostility for years 
meet at the bargaining table they 
almost invariably come away with an 
increased respect for, and better un- 
derstanding of, one another. 

The second effect of the enlarged 


collective bargaining was to disclose — 


the possibilities of persuasion. By and 
large, the parties’ worked out some 
kind of agreement in preference to 
resorting to economic force. 

The third observed result was that 
the agreement imposed upon the 
union responsibility to act as a chan- 
nel of communication from manage- 
ment to workers. When a bargain 
has been struck, usually for less than 
the initial demands, management 
always expects the union to take re- 
sponsibility for persuading the rank 
and file to go along. 

A fourth result, upon which in- 
ireasing emphasis has been placed, is 
to give to the individual workers 
greater security, more self-respect, and 
a sharpened sense of individual re- 
sponse feeling that they be- 
ong. 


If I had to name the one other 
most important development that has — 
come under my observation over the 


last decade, it would be the growing 


realization, by both management and — 
organized labor, that good industrial - 


‘organization depends upon this self- 


"development of the individual work- 
steel workers, or of automobile workers~ .ers. That realization has been re- 
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flected again and again, in re- 
cent years, in the results of 
carefully planned research; in 
studies of plants where good 
industrial relations have pre- 
vailed, and in the flood of 
books and pamphlets from 
students of the subject. The 
newer understanding is also 
reflected from all directions in 
published statements by our 
more progressive industrialists 
and labor leaders. 

Out of all this, there has 
grown a clear recognition that 
authority in plant management 
is measured not so much by the or- 
ders that are issued from above but 
by the orders carried out below; that 
appropriate orders which will be un- 
derstood and effectively carried out 
require good two-way communication; 
that organization of workers and their 
own choice of representatives can be 
helpful at this- point; that noth- 
ing helps more than the growth of 
self-respect and individual responsi- 
bility among the workers themselves. 


Be saz OUR EXCURSION INTO AND OUT 
of the past brings us back to the new 
in-plant labor relationship with the 
conviction that it embodies basic ideas 
of ancient lineage. Now that this re- 
lationship is clearly discernible, one 
can see that for many years it has 
been exemplified or foreshadowed 
here and there within our indus- 
trialized society. Today it exists in 
stages of more or less mature develop- 
ment in thousands of enterprises, 
large and small, throughout the in- 
dustrial structure. It is more and 
more clearly disclosed in current lit- 
erature and in intensified research on 
university campuses and within our 
industrial structure itself. To take 
only one case, it is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the new contract of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation with the United 
Steelworkers of America, bellwethers 
in the field of industrial relations. 

Much remains to be done in the 
development and consolidation of the 
new concept. Yet it is safe to say that 
we have passed from the era of open 
hostility between management and 
organized labor, into the more civi- 
lized period when both sides are dis- 
posed to try to understand the posi- 
tion and the survival necessities of 
the other. ; 

The development of the individual 
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—manager and worker—increasingly 
is seen to be the ultimate goal. But 
here, as elsewhere in our complex so- 
ciety, the concept of the wholly self- 
directed individual, regardless of his 
entanglement with and_ his obliga- 
tions toward the group in which he 
lives and works, is invalid. 

While the self-representation prin- 
ciple of the New England town meet- 
ing had many virtues, it had to give 
way, as things grew larger, to the 
election of representatives. Similarly, 
in modern industry it has come to be 
realized that, where masses of work- 
ers are employed, the development of 
sound relations calls for the introduc- 
tion of the principle of representation. 
Yet the individual worker gains dig- 
nity and self-respect from this repre- 
sentative system, just as does the in- 
dividual citizens from our represen- 
tative scheme of government. His 
union gives him status in the plant 
community and opportunity to par- 
ticipate as a voter and potential leader 
in the plant activities. Further, to the 


-extent that it promotes his economic 


welfare the union enables him to 
maintain a more independent and 
self-respecting position in his relation 
with the other members of the so- 
ciety in which he lives. 

With this enlarged appreciation of 
the values of representation, the new 
concept of in-plant relations accepts 
the fact that the bringing of workers 


into a representative system—a demo- 


cratically run union—has a creative 
place in the plant organization. When 
such a union measures up to its re- 
sponsibilities it is a major factor in 
maintaining the free flow of commu- 
nication and understanding essential 
to efficient production. : 
But effective channels of communi- 


cation do not come about all by them-- 


selves. In the beginning, it takes skill 


and often genius to open them 
up. Once opened, they need to 
be shored up by routine. To 
speed them up takes educa- 
tion and mutual understand- 
ing. To develop this new trend 
to its full effect in practice is, 
therefore, going to require 
time and effort. 

In human relations, the be- 
ginning of wisdom is routine 
and every plant manager 
knows that the establishment 
of plant routine is a first con- 
sideration. Good routine re- 
quires acceptance, and more 
and more rules that set the routine 
have come to be embodied in writ- 
ten contracts negotiated at the bar- 
gaining table. A second thing es- 
sential to making the new trend fully 
effective is agreed-upon procedure for 
administering the contract and for ne- 
gotiating changes in it. Even after 
basic agreement on plant routine and 
on negotiating procedure, it still takes 
a lot of time and sincere effort to 
train management’s supervisory forces 
and the shop stewards of the union in 
day-to-day operations under the new 
conditions. 

I am not suggesting that we have 
arrived at the millennium. There are, 
of course, substantial areas of conflict 
between management and workers; 
and ignorance, selfishness, and fear 
still impede progress. Nor can we 
forget that although creation is the 
product of persuasion, nevertheless in 
our still unperfected human relations 
there are times when it is necessary 
for one side or the other to stand firm 
against aggression, and to say where 
it stands quite clearly — the more 
clearly the better when it has to be 
said at all. But here it is well to re- 
member that though a wise man who 
stands firm may become a statesman, 
a fool who stands firm can only be 
a calamity. And, since wisdom is 
elusive and foolishness is easy, we can- 
not expect industrial relations free 
from trouble. 


ops POINT IS THAT A NEW FRAME- 
work has come into existence within 
which these inevitable conflicts have a 
good chance to be creatively resolved 
without too much disruption. And 
everyone realizes today that the pro- 
cess needs to be speeded up because 
the pressure of world events still 
threatens its very existence. 


Social Thinking 


This new trend in our labor rela- 
tions toward the development of the 
individual by mutual understanding 
and democratic participation has tre- 
mendous forces behind it. It will 
hardly be reversed unless, indeed, our 
social structure should be destroyed 
by a third world war. 


fk our major forces back of it are: 
(1) the growth in the last decade 
of the number of organized workers, 
particularly in the mass production 
industries, and the consolidation of 
the status of organized labor; 

(2) the emphasis in the last years of 
World War II and during the recon- 
version period on the concept that a 
high level economy, without “boom 
and bust” can somehow be main- 
tained in the United States; the recog- 
nition that we must have good labor 
relations if we-are to achieve that 
goal; the growing realization that 
world peace as well as our domestic 
welfare may depend on its achieve- 
ment; 

(3) realization, underscored by com- 
petitive pressure to get into still un- 
satisfied markets, that good in-plant 
relations will yield a profit; 

(4) a growing understanding that in 
industrial organization real authority 
is reflected not in the orders issued 
from above but in the orders carried 
out below. 

Increasing awareness of these forces 
—and the growth of confidence in 
the stability of the relationship they 
sustain—lessens the fears which have 
formerly so dominated the acts and 
policies of management and labor: 
increases the willingness of both sides 
to rely on persuasion rather than on 
force, and makes possible for both a 
clearer understanding of their com- 
mon interests and of the values that 
can be attained by ordering their 
affairs toward a common good. 

Thus, these forces themselves, as 
well as the trend which they support, 
exemplify the old and fundamental 
ideas outlined in the first part of this 
article. Over a period of years and 
_ through many vicissitudes in our dy- 

-hamic history, these ideas have built 
up cooperative behavior patterns — 
attitudes, routines, and beliefs —ad- 
equate to support a new advance, 

ey give us reason to look forward 


with confidence to the fuller develop- 
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ment of creative management-labor 
relations in American industry. 

In what has been said we have been 
dealing with in-plant relations of 
managers and workers. Wages, and 
wage - price - profits relationships have 
not been discussed; nor am I com- 
petent to deal with them from an 
economic point of view. No one will 
deny that wages are important to in- 
plant relations; but both experience 
and research have proved that wages 
are not by any means the only im- 
portant element of that relationship. 
Free, self-directed development of the 
individual is also essential. 

However, in the matter of wages 
there appears to be a lack, or at any 
rate a lag, in the development of such 
a point of departure for forward 
movement as is apparent in the more 
restricted field of day-to-day relations 
in the plant. As a rule, basic wage 
rates are determined at the bargain- 
ing table during the negotiation of 
new or modified contracts, rather than 
in the course of the daily round, al- 
though questions of piece rates and 
of discriminatory wage rates do come 
up from day to day in the plant. 
Furthermore, questions of the wage 
structure as distinguished from the 
wage level, including job definition, 
job evaluation, and methods of de- 
termining incentive rates and piece 
rates, are, generally speaking, matters 
of individual plant negotiation. 


Bas WAGE RATES FIXING THE WAGE 
level are always important items at 
the bargaining table. They occur 
there more frequently than any other 
item, if only because the parties are 
always working toward a permanent 
plant routine under contract, whereas 
wage rates, which depend so much 
on conditions outside the plant, need 
more frequent revision. This depen- 
dence of basic wage rates on condi- 
tions outside the plant is their most 
significant characteristic. By and 
large, wages are not fixed in the plant 
but in the general economy. Indeed, 
the prime purpose of collective bar- 
gaining in a competitive society is to 
take basic wage rates of industrial 
plants out of competition, thereby 
concentrating the creative pressure of 
a competitive economy on the devel- 
opment of alert management, willing 
workers, and mutually satisfactory re- 
lations between them. 

In the stresses and strains of the 
years since 1914, including the varia- 


not easy, either. It was merely necessary. 
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tions in the value of the dollars which 
workers and managers exchange for 
work, we have certainly had a lot of 
opportunity to learn things about the 
relation of wages and prices to the 
total economy. Unfortunately, it can- 
not be said that we have developed 
any very wide area of agreement. 

The time has now come when we 
sorely need to take a forward step. 
To me it seems to be a job calling | 
for action by management, labor, and | 
farmers—the groups whose individual | 
decisions finally determine economic 
conditions. 


A YEAR AGO CONGRESS CREATED GOV- 
ernment machinery for economic 
planning, including a council of eco- | 
nomic advisers for the Executive and 
a corresponding joint legislative com- 
mittee. But the very idea of a free 
economy based on individual enter- 
prise restricts within narrow limits 
the availability of governmental regu- 
lation or control. Our continuing 
problem is, therefore, to make the 
economy work without abuse or spe- 
cial privileges and yet with a mini- 
mum of government interference. 

The situation seems to call for the 
development of some form of people’s 
councils to advise with the councils _ 
within the government and to serve 
as channels of communication in this 
special field. It seems to me that we 
would be wise to heed such advice 
as that given by Bernard M. Baruch 
in his report on the Marshall Plan, — 
when he urged that the organizations — 
of labor and agriculture should now 
assume responsibility for working out 
by agreement basic principles of eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Similarly an economic consultant to 
the United Nations, Stephen Raush- 
enbush, writing in the January 
Harper's, suggested: . 


These three big inflationary groups 
[farmers, industry, labor] are the ones 
which are going to push each other into” x 
the third inflationary spiral within a — 
very few months. They are also the 
very groups which could stop their push- 
ing if only the pressure of the others 
could be removed. . . . Togetlier they — 
can call off the inflationary race through 
negotiated agreement, and can secure 
government underwriting for it to the 
extent that their own trading stock is 
inadequate to make the three-way bar- 
gain stick. This will not be easy—but — 
the job of running a two-front war was 


~~ 
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We have already developed the 
basis for a creative advance in in- 
plant relations. We have seen how 
this development depends upon the 
application to current problems of old 
and fundamental ideas; that it is the 
destiny of men to participate in their 
own creative progress by bringing 
their hearts and minds into order for 
common purposes through the proc- 
esses of persuasion; that recourse to 
force always is a disclosure of fail- 
ure; that established procedures and 
familiar routine are essential; that 
self-responsible development of the in- 
dividual, which is the final goal, calls 
for education and understanding of 
those facts of life which, in the par- 
ticular circumstances, limit freedom 
of individual action and at the same 
time point the way to agreement. 

If we are to achieve a balanced 


economy, we need to develop by these 
same processes of intelligent  self- 
government a like basis for construc- 
tive advance in the wage-price-profit 
relationship. What has come about in 
labor-management relations is ground 
for optimism about the possibilities of 
success among the groups whose self- 
interested strivings so largely affect 
the relationship of wages, profits, and 
prices. Those strivings may seem at 
the moment to present almost  in- 
superable obstacles to any ordering 
of hearts and minds ‘to the common 
good. But the power of the ignoble 
factors present, the fears, rivalries, and 
even greeds, is no greater than that 
which for a long time kept labor and 
management isolated in hostile camps. 

One would be blind to the lessons 
of experience not to perceive that 
nobler ideas and greater forces may 


come into play than the fearful and 
short range conceptions of unenlight- 
ened self-interest. I can affirm, from 
experience, that these large groups, 
seemingly acting only selfishly, are in- 
deed capable of a response to these 
more rational conceptions, however 
slowly and imperfectly perceived; that 
they can create and learn to work 
with new agencies in new relation- 
ships, ordered to a common interest. 


M, FAITH IN THE CREATIVE POWER 
of men to persuade and to be per- 
suaded has been confirmed and re- 
newed by all I have seen in the field 
of labor relations. That experience 
gives me confidence that with good 
will we can solve our wage-price- 
profit problems by like processes of 
self-government. 


Persuasion in Action 


See ARE ALWAYS HEADLINE NEWS. 
When collective bargaining breaks 
down, when contracts are violated, 
them- 
and unwilling to 
work” or meat packers disregard a 
White House plea to stay on the 
job while their dispute is pending— 
then there is front page, editorial 
page, and radio discussion of the con- 
troversy and its impact on our com- 


find 


soft-coal miners 
“ce 
unable 


when 
selves 


mon life. 
Experts rush in to study such 
situations and analyze their causes, 


and we have an impressive body of 


material on industrial warfare. We 


know far less about plants and in- 
dustries where harmonious relation- 


ships are the rule, where disputes are 
settled by orderly procedures rather 
than by resort to violence. 

About a year ago, the National 
Planning Association undertook a 
broad study of “the causes of indus- 
trial peace under collective bargain- 
ing.” When the plan was announced, 
more than a thousand enterprises with 
records of good labor relations were 
suggested to NPA. After question- 
naires were returned by several hun- 


dred firms, the project’s Technical 


Advisory Committee selected eight of 
them for immediate field study. 
One of the reports, undertaken as a 
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BEULAH AMIDON 


—By a Survey Graphic associate 
editor who has written many ar- 
ticles about industrial relations. 
Here she presents a success story 
in collective bargaining. 

+ 


“pilot” study for the guidance of the 
Technical Advisory Committee, deals 
with the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. The study and report, made by 
Douglas McGregor and Joseph Scan- 
lon, both members of the industrial 


_relations faculty of Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, reveal in action 


-many of the principles defined in the 


preceding article. 


— This is the story of a medium-sized 


enterprise, to which unionization 
came relatively late, after twenty 
years of successful operation on a 
non-union basis. In the eight years 
since Dewey and Almy signed its first 
collective bargaining contract with its 
employes, both management~ and 
union have had to acquire not only 
competence in negotiating and ad- 


. ministering a joint agreement, but - 


also self-discipline and reasonableness 
in their demands on one another, and 
in this they have succeeded. — 

Dewey and Almy is not a head- 
line story. It is a story of honest effort, 
of patient persuasion, of harmony 


established and maintained by care- 
ful, undramatic handling of every 
phase of a difficult relationship. It is 
a story of management and a union 
which take for granted the political- 
economic system within which the 
company functions. Finally, it is a 
story full of suggestion and encour- 
agement for all who believe it is 
essential for American industry to as- 
sume the responsibilities of maturity. 


lls A PERIOD OF FREQUENT AND BITTER 
conflict in many industrial areas, the 
eight year record of union-manage- 
ment cooperation at Dewey and Almy 
shows only one work. stoppage. This 
occurred in 1943; it involved a dozen 
workers in one small department, and 
lasted two days. In the same period, 
two disputes went to arbitration; and 
on a single occasion a federal concili- 
ator was called in briefly. 

How have management and em- 
ployes established and maintained the 
sound relations that have resulted in 
this outstanding record? What have 
industry, labor, and the public gained 
in the process? 

The Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, which now has about 1,500 
on its payrolls, was founded in 1919. 
Its offices, laboratories, and chief 
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The signing of a Dewey and Almy contract by (left to right) the president of the 


local union, the president of the firm, a representative of the Chemical Workers 


plants are located in Cambridge, with 
a number of small branch plants here 
and abroad. The total number em- 
ployed in Cambridge is about 1,100, 
of whom 550 are hourly rate factory 
workers. The company manufactures 
a variety of products, most of them 
sold to other manufacturers rather 
than to distributors or consumers. 
Figures on assets, capitalization, net 
earnings, and dividends indicate a 
reasonably prosperous enterprise. The 
company is not a monopoly. Its fu- 
ture success depends upon maintain- 
ing competitive advantages. 


es STORY OF PEACE THROUGH COL- 
lective bargaining at Dewey and 
Almy involves major issues of policy 
and procedure. But it involves also 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of the 
small details of day-by-day routine. 
In other words, both the workers and 
management have been concerned 
not only with basic principles, but 
with the little details of a working 
relationship which if they go wrong, 
can generate enough friction and ill- 
will to undermine the whole founda- 
tion of peace. 

For exaniple, the present contract 
between union and management pro- 
vides that an employe must work his 
full shift on the day before and the 
day following a paid holiday (except 
in case of illness on one but not both 
days) in order to receive his holiday 
pay. This rule, like others, would 


work: hardship if it were too literally 
administered. Theretore, a commit- 
tee of superintendents meets after 
each holiday to consider cases in 
which the foreman recommends pay- 
ment or the worker requests payment 
as an exception to the clause in the 
contract. A recurrent, if relatively 
unimportant, source of irritation is 
modified thereby, but without sacri- 
ficing the negotiated rule. 

The history of collective bargaining 
at Dewey and Almy falls, in general, 
into three periods. The first period 
was characterized by the paternalistic 
attitude of management, particularly 
the president of the company. Brad- 
ley Dewey, a co-founder and president 
of the company from the beginning, 
always has felt a definite responsibility 


for his employes, and valued equally. 


their high regard for him. Paternal- 
ism was the natural expression of his 
sincere desire for good management- 
worker relations. The organization of 
a union did not change this attitude. 

The original movement toward 
unionization came from a group of 
employes, who in 1939 requested the 
American Federation of Labor to un- 
dertake an organization drive. The 
chief sources of dissatisfaction were 


with the wage level, which was prob- 


ably below the community average, 
the belief that favoritism and dis. 
crimination entered into work assign- 
ments, pay rates, and promotions, and 
the cordial dislike felt for some mem- 
bers of middle and lower manage- 


ment. Some of the management 
groups urged the company to fight 
unionization by appealing to “em- 
ploye loyalty,” and others suggested 
more militant anti-union tactics. But 
the president of the company decided 
to recognize the union on the basis 
of a membership card check, without 
even a Labor Board election. 

Following certification by the 
NLRB, the company recognized a 
federal charter local, that is, a lo- 
cal organized on industrial rather 
than craft lines. Later, this became a 
local of the International Chemical 
Workers, AFL. As a bargaining unit 
it represents all production, main- 
tenance, and machine shop workers 
except firemen and oilers who have a 
separate contract with another AFL 
affiliate, the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. In its 
branch plants,-Dewey and Almy also 
has contracts with the Textile Work- 
ers, Rubber Workers, and the Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen, all 
CIO unions. 

Paternalism was a major cause of 
difficulty in the early negotiations of 
collective bargaining agreements. Mr. 


l 


| 


Dewey accepted full responsibility for ~ 


contract negotiations and for the day- 
to-day administration of the agree- 
ment. The almost inevitable results 
were an over-dependent union, and 
resentment on the part of the rest of 
the management organization. 


A; Is TRUE OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


generally, the president of Dewey and < 


my was not in a position to know 
how contract provisions worked on 
a day-to-day basis, nor the administra- 


tive problems they created “down the — 


line.” Further, the general tenor and 
spirit of the negotiations were known 
only to those who sat around the con- 
ference table, and as a result, methods 
used in carrying out the contract did 
not necessarily conform to the intent 
of those who drafted it. 

In addition to paternalism, manage- | 
ment and the union were handi- 
capped in the early period by their 
diverse interpretations of the term 
“bargaining.” Management was ac- 
customed to business bargaining with — 
customers and suppliers, in which the 


negotiators were authorized to bind — 


their respective principals to the terms 


of th 


were authorized only to make certain 


“demands” across the table, on which — 


€ agreement reached. ‘Union of- | 
ficers and negotiating committees — 


> 


= 


discussion would proceed for several 
days until a mutually acceptable set 
of terms had been worked out. Then 
the union spokesmen would go back 
to the local, to ask the membership 
to accept or reject each item of the 
proposed contract. This usually meant 
that the members accepted every 
clause favorable to the union, and re- 
jected all the rest. After such a ses- 
sion management frequently was irri- 
tated by the return of the union 
spokesmen expecting to resume nego- 
tuations on the basis of the conces- 
sions made by the company. 


Se iw, MANAGEMENT AND UN- 
ion together achieved a workable com- 
promise. Both sides agreed to carry 
on discussion in the conference room 
as though the negotiations were final. 
The resulting agreement, including 


clauses demanded by the union and 


accepted by management, items de- 
manded by management and _ ac- 
cepted by the union, and various 
compromises on controversial items, 


_ was to be taken to the membership. 


The union could only accept or re- 
ject the new contract as a whole. If 
the agreement was voted down, the 
union could send its spokesmen back 
to start over again, or elect a new 


negotiating committee, but it could. 


mot accept the contract in part and 
reject it in part. 

This method of collective bargain- 
ing solved the problem. The union 
never has rejected an agreement. The 
membership is willing to delegate a 
large measure of responsibility to its 
representatives, leaving them free to 
make as good as bargain as they can, 


rather than to go into the negotiations_ 


with a list of “take it or leave it” de- 


_ mands. 


The problem of paternalism was 
both more subtle and more complex 
than that of collective bargaining 


techniques. It resulted, in the earliest 


period of union-management relation- 
ships, in limiting participation in con- 
tract negotiations to the president and 
one or two other representatives of 
top management, shutting out infor- 
mation and viewpoints essential to the 
development of a healthy situation. 
Further, it built up in the union a 
rather childlike attitude toward the 
bargaining relationship. Union spokes- 
men would bring to the conference 
a long list of demands, then sit back 
to see how much the president would 
give them. Sometimes they even said, 
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quite naively, that management 
should grant a certain demand _be- 
cause otherwise “the workers would 
be dissatisfied.” 

It is not surprising that many mem- 
bers of management resented the 
president’s attitude toward the union, 
and held that a napster of the con- 
cessions were undeserved and unréa- 
sonable. Their own relationship with 
the union was complicated by the 
fact that top management always 
“gave in.” It finally became appar- 
ent that in the firm, as in a nursery, 
generosity and leniency led to larger 
demands and not always to higher 
morale or better performance. 

It was the second period of the 
union-management relationship which 
began the change from paternalism 
to a sounder basis. The second period 
may be said to have started when 
wartime assignments took Mr. Dewey 
to Washington on a full-time basis. 
Immediately, management members 
found themselves unable to enforce 
effective standards of performance, 
maintain discipline, or carry out the 
tasks for which they were held re- 
sponsible. 

Resentment toward the local now 
broke out in open conflict, with de- 
mands to “crack down” on the union. 
Because top management was deter- 
mined to have no work stoppages in 
the production of essential wartime 
goods, the “crack down” was for- 
bidden. As a result, hostility was 
turned toward the personnel director. 
The president had delegated respon- 
sibility for industrial relations to this 
officer, but every move he made was 
considered a further limitation on the 
right of management to manage. 


-The union became more and more 


aggressive, and the tension increased. 
There were no strikes (except for the 
two-day walkout already mentioned) 


but it was a strained, uneasy peace. 


Finally the company entered, early 
in 1944, on the third period of its 
union - management relationship, the 
real shift from paternalism to genuine 
collective bargaining. Top manage- 
ment itself realized that a major turn- 
ing point was at hand. This was not 
a sudden “conversion” — three years 
earlier the president had seen the 
need to strengthen his line organiza- 
tion, and taken steps in that direction. 
But now the complete change - over 
from old ways to new could not be 
postponed or avoided. The mechanics 
were deceptively simple and undra- 
matic: the vice-president and general 


manager assumed full responsibility 
for labor relations. The responsibility 
of the personnel director was re- 
defined as a purely advisory service 
to management. Finally, middle and 
lower management were given direct 
responsibility for administering the 
collective bargaining contract and for 
making it work. 

The whole situation immediately 
changed for the better. Antagonism 
toward the personnel director evapo- 
rated almost overnight. Within six 
months, most members of manage- 
ment were relying heavily on him for 
advice and counsel, even making de- 
cisions which he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to enforce under the earlier ar- 
rangement. 

At about the same time, Dewey and 
Almy started a regular series of fore- 
men’s conferences. The purpose of 
these was, to solve problems faced by 
foremen in working with employes; 
through the conferences, foremen be- 
gan to develop skills in leadership, 
and to define more clearly their re- 
sponsibilities and authority. 

With these changes in attitude and 
practice came changes in the relation- 
ship between management and union. 


A Eres VIRTUALLY ALL GRIEVANCES 
are settled with the foreman or the 
plant superintendent, at the first or 
second step of the established proce- 
dure; nor does the union attempt to 
by-pass the line organization. A few 
union members regret “the good old 
days,” when there was easy access to 
the president, and workers could 
count on a paternalistic “giving in” to 
their demands. On the whole, how- 
ever, the union values the more busi- 
nesslike and self-respecting relation 
that it has helped to bring into being. 
Various practices on the side of 
both management and union have 
contributed to the present sound and 
healthy situation. A major factor is 
the amount of time spent by manage- 
ment, from the president down, on 
problems of employe relations. While 
it might be regarded by some con- 
cerns as excessive, these officials take 
it as a matter of course; they consult 
and confer without impatience, and 
with the conviction that the results 
justify the time and effort. 
At the weekly management policy 
meetings, attended by the “line” 
down to, but not including, foremen, 
a wide variety of worker-management 
(Continued on page 225) 
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(CT) ax American Day,” THE 

P official designation of April 
14 all the way from here to Cape 
Horn, marks the anniversary. of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, 
oldest international organization in 
the world. It is now fifty-eight years 
old. The status of the Union today 
finds a proper symbol and expression 
in the extraordinary importance of the 
meeting in its name of all the Ameri- 
can republics, now in progress at 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Success at this Pan American Con- 
ference will greatly strengthen the 
United Nations, hasten the economic 
recovery of Europe, act as an example 
of stability to many smaller struggling 
nations, and—most important for the 
progressive democratic elements in the 
United States—strengthen the hands 
of those struggling for human rights, 
for the control of inflation and vested 
interests, and for limitation of the 
military mind. It is hardly too much 
to say that the results of the confer- 
ence will be a balance sheet of the 
moral life of the American continent 
and a pointer toward the road which 
the United Nations is about to take. 
A glance at the Americas with their 
enthusiasm, peace, and prosperity 
shows overwhelming strength com- 
pared to the disrupted countries of 
the Old World. 

The Bogota meeting officially is the 
Ninth International Conference of 
American States — the other eight 
having met in the following order: 
Washington 1889-90; Mexico City, 
1901; Rio de Janeiro, 1906; Buenos 
Aires, 1910; Santiago, Chile, 1923; 
Havana, 1928; Montevideo, 1933; 
Lima, 1938. These do not include the 
special conferences held in wartime, 
such as Panama and Chapultepec. 

The ignorance and the domineer- 
ing spirit of the United States in Pan 
American affairs previous to the Mon- 
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—By a specialist in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs, now in Bogota for the 
Ninth Pan-American Conference. 
Former secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, Mr. Inman is widely 
known for his lectures, books, and 
articles—many in Survey Graphic 
—on United States relations with 
our neighbors to the south. 
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tevideo conference was unbelievable. 
On the voyage to the Santiago con- 
ference in 1923, one of the USS. dele- 
gates confessed to me that he knew 
nothing about Latin America, al- 
though he had met some “Urigians” 
in Washington. (The same Uru- 
guayans who have built the most re- 
markable democracy on the Ameri- 
can continent!) He said his presence 
on the delegation was due to the fact 
that the President could not keep an 
engagement with him to play golf in 
Georgia, so he gave him the trip to 
South America. Several of the dele- 
gates were lame-duck senators, whose 
terms had just expired. The next con- 
ference, at Havana, although reported 
in the United States as a great suc- 
cess, broke up actually in a disgrace- 
ful row amidst the protests of Latin 
American delegates over United 
States intervention in their affairs. 


I HAVE THE SATISFACTION OF FEELING 
that I had a part in shaping the 
seventh conference at Montevideo. 
On the way there, Secretary of State 
Hull confessed to me that he knew 
little of the southern republics, but 
was anxious to learn and invited me 
to spend several hours a day with 
him during the eighteen-day voyage, 
discussing situations and personalities 
he was likely to encounter. On ar- 
rival at Montevideo, his first move 
was to visit heads of delegations and 
ask them what they thought the 
meeting might accomplish—a new at- 
titude, indeed. 

At Montevideo the Good Neighbor 
Policy was really initiated by the 
United States promising to drop in- 
tervention in her neighbors’ affairs, 
to confer with Latin American repub- 
lics concerning tariffs, and to use no 
force in collecting debts. It was a 
great privilege for the writer to see 
in following conferences, the further 
development of real friendship, which 
brought intimate cooperation during 
the second World War. 

The United States learned in the 
war that without the strategic bases 
loaned by Latin American republics 
and the raw products received from 
them, it would have been impossible 


to defeat the Axis in so brief a time.. 
The Latin Americans discovered that 


Good Neighbor spirit has 


ills; serious economic coogi 
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jpunt Pan American need. 
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without the United States they could 
hardly have dared. expect to escape 
from Axis domimarice. Century old 
divisions between the United States 
and Latin America were thus changed 
to cooperation and both sides devel- 
oped appreciation of the need of 
working together for their very exis- 
tance. 

This new need of each other, felt 
both by the northern giant and the 
smaller southern republics, was recog- 
nized at the Chapultepec, Mexico, 
conference, as the war was coming 
to a close. Postwar plans were laid 
for common defense, for cooperation 
in the economic development of Latin 
America, for reorganization of the 
Pan American Union and for the 
American system to act as a regional 
organization in the proposed United 
Nations. 


Ds Unirep STATES, HOWEVER, SUB- 
sequently became involved in the or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
in postwar reconstruction, seeming to 
forget its American neighbors. The 
special conference at Rio de Janeiro 
to make permanent treaty out of the 
temporary Act of Chapultepec ‘for 
continental defense was postponed 
time after time at the request of the 
United States. An economic confer- 
ence planned to work out the details 
of aid by the United States for indus- 
trialization of Latin America, was not 
called. New voices in the Department 
of State and political leaders like 
Harold Stassen said that, with the 
United Nations, there would no long- 
er be any place for the Pan American 


System. The drooping spirits of the 


personnel, the palms, and the parrots 
in the patio of the Pan American 
headquarters in Washington, were 
further dispirited by the quarrel be- 
tween the United States and Argen- 
tina. Under the leadership of Am- 
bassador Spruille Braden, later As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Washington 
began to intervene openly in Argen- 
tine affairs to defeat Perdén in the 


_ Argentine presidential elections. 


While few Latin Americans ad- 
mired Perdn’s Nazi tactics, the other 
southerners admired his baiting of 
Uncle Sam and the Argentines elected 


him President. Senator Arthur Van- 
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denburg led a movement which 
gained the attention of President Tru- 
man and the new Secretary of State, 
General Marshall, and brought about 
a new cooperative policy with Argen- 
tina. (If there is one thing more than 
any other that our southern neighbors 
are sensitive about it is the matter of 
intervention in their affairs. Secretary 
Hull laid the basis of the Good 
Neighbor Policy at Montevideo by 
signing a treaty promising not to in- 
terfere in their affairs. Any violation 
of that agreement will always disturb 
inter-American harmony.) 

With the Argentine quarrel patched 
up, the United States favored the 
calling of the long postponed Rio 
conference which was held in the 
suburban city of Petropolis, August 
15 to September 2, 1947. The peace 
treaty there signed was the most ad- 
vanced ever agreed to by a group of 
friendly nations. It eliminated the old 
divisive Monroe Doctrine, by which 
one power assumed the responsibility 
of protecting all the other nations of 
a continent, and provided that each 
nation should assume its own share 
in repelling an aggressor, foreign or 


American. The Rio Treaty went be- 


yond any of the peace provisions of 
the United Nations. In crucial days 
when the United Nations was threat- 
ened with a breakdown because of 
the abuse of the veto, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union decided that by a two 
thirds vote, each of the signatories 


would be obliged to furnish aid 


_against an aggressor (though not to 


send armed forces against its will). 
Likewise, for the first time Pan 
America openly recognized its rela- 
tions to, and its dependence on, a 
world system. In former Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences the United States 
had strongly opposed the recognition 
of the League of Nations. But at Rio 
that delegation enthusiastically ap- 
proved the plan to act within the 
framework of the United Nations. — 
The United States delegation at Rio 
under the leadership of Secretary of 
State Marshall insisted that the meet- 
ing stick to the one subject for which 
it was called, to write a treaty for 
continental defense. There were four 
other subjects, however, that other 
delegations desired to discuss. Two 
of them were placed on the agenda 
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National Federation Coffee Growers of Colombia 


Delegates at Bogota, already 8,600 feet above sea level, may look still” 
higher to the lovely Church of Jesus on Monserrate 


of the Ninth Pan American Confer- 
ence and the other two will no doubt 
be much in the minds of the dele- 
gates. The four were: Disarmament; 
Economic Relations; Pan American 
Union reorganization; Communism. 
Did the Chapultepec and Rio Agree- 
ments meari that the Latin Americas 
were ready to commit themselves to 
backing the United States in a pos- 
sible third world war? They found 
themselves in the position of bein 
“damned it they did and damned if 
they didn’t.” For their own safety 


they felt they must join with the 


United States in defense of the con- 
tinent—since the last war had shown 
that no part of America was safe un- 
less every part was safe. At the same 
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time, they felt sure that promising co- 
operation with the United States in 
an arms program meant subjugation 
both to their big neighbor and to the 
military dictatorships in their own 
countries. In an effort to be loyal to 
continental defense and at the same 
time avoid the evils of armament pro- 
grams, they passed .a resolution de- 
claring that “no stipulations of this 
treaty nor any of the obligations cre- 
ated under it should be interpreted 
as justifying excessive armaments.” 
This resolution undoubtedly re- 
ferred to the often expressed fears of 
the proposal of President Truman, 


then before Congress, for the United 


States to aid in standardizing the 
arms of all American republics and 


to educate their military leaders in 
this country. Even the State Depart- 
ment had opposed this proposal, 
which originated in the War Depart- 
ment; but with the influence of the 
military authorities in Washington, it 
was feared that the bill would soon 
be passed. Fortunately, it was not. 


e)% OF THE MOST HIGHLY RESPECTED 
political leaders of South America, 
Dr. Eduardo Santos, former President 
of Colombia, issued a strong state- 
ment against this proposal. In La 
Democracia Libre, Bogota, March 10, 
1947, he declared: 


Among the disturbing international 
problems today, few are .so important 
for Latin America as the one that im- 
plies an inter-American agreement for 
the establishment, cooperation, and co- 
ordination of the military forces of the 
New World, organized and directed 
from Washington by a committee in 
which the United States and other na- 
tions of this hemisphere will have their 
representation. .. . 

One asks what is behind this proposal 
for a military alliance? If against the 
block of nations that is enslaved by Rus- 
sia, it is planned to organize another 
block of more or less free nations bound 
together by military agreement, the pro- 
posal would go completely beyond the 
simple inter-America agreement. It 
would mean that the Latin American 
republics were tied to a military agree- 
ment—heretofore entirely unforeseen— 
entangling them in rivalries between 
great powers of which our southern re- 
publics know little and understand less. 


And recalling an agreement be- 
tween President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and himself, Dr. Santos went on: 


If Latin America has any mission, it 
is to continue the struggle to. aid all 
humanity to seek peace through other 
means than those which hitherto have 
brought war; to combat armaments, to 
insist on education and health, on 
homes, and the well being of our own 
people and of all nations. 


The Inter-American Defense Board, 
created during the-war, and still func- 
tioning in Washington, has submitted 
a draft treaty for consideration at 


Bogota. It proposes a permanent — 
Inter-American Defense Council, with — 


these functions: 1. 'To study and re- 
port on plans for continental military 
collaboration and coordination. 2. To 


prepare measures concerning organi- - 


zation, training, and supplies of na- 
tional armed forces. 3. To offer ad- 


vice on military problems related to 
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maintaining peace and security in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Just what do these rather vague 
words means? The treaty does not 
go as far as the Truman Plan, since 
it provides only for study and advice 
and calls for cooperation between all 
American republics rather than giv- 
ing initiative into the hands of the 
United States. But the preponderent 
military power of this country and 
the danger of dictators’ securing arms 
to use against their liberal opponents, 
will assure a lively debate on the 
proposal. : 


v4 HEN AMBASSADOR WILLIAM 


Pawley of Brazil, one of our keenest 
Latin American diplomats, came home 
on sick leave following the Rio con- 
ference last fall, he frankly told Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Marshall 
that our relations with Latin America, 
in spite of the excellent Rio Treaty, 
were getting worse. (He was 
promptly requested to stay in Wash- 
ington and work on preparations for 
the Bogota Conference.) He had seen 
the disappointment of the Latin rep- 
resentatives — as the hurried visitors 
from Washington had not been able 
to appreciate—when the United States 
delegation had refused to discuss the 
pressing economic problems at Rio, 
so much more important to the 
Latins than remote questions of de- 
fense. 

The economic plight of many Latin 
American countries has become des- 
perate, what with their inability by 
themselves to tackle inflation, and also 
inability to raise tariffs because of 
outdated trade agreements with the 


United States. Also they faced the~ 


impossibility of buying needed ma- 


_chinery from us to restore war-worn 


factories, the sharp curtailing of finan- 
cial aid by the Export-Import Bank, 
the preoccupation of Washington 
with European relief. All this is 
threatening to drive the countries that 


_ we drew so completely into our orbit 
during the war into what a For- 
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eign Policy Report calls “economic 
autarchy.” This report goes on to de- 
clare that there is no evidence that 
Latin American governments have 


been genuinely consulted and says 


these’ countries have plans calling con- 

servatively for spending five to six 

billion dollars to develop their re- 

sources, but fear that ERP will fur- 

ther curtail their purchase of indus- 

trial equipment in the United States. 
| 


The United States during the war 
put great pressure on Latin American 
countries to change their economic 
organization fundamentally, to pro- 
vide the large quantities of raw ma- 
terials which this country formerly 
secured from sectiong, later dominated 
by Japan and Gerinaiy. ‘While good 
prices were paid for these materials, 
war economy brought inflation, upset 
ordinary business, and shifted large 
sections of population from one part 
of a country to another. After the 
War it was impossible to return to 
normal conditions without help from 
the country that requested the original 
shift. 

Southern republics, it is true, had 
accumulated large balances in the 
United States, with which they 
planned to buy new industrial and 
agricultural machinery to rehabilitate 
their equipment. But the United 
States now would not sell the machin- 
ery, and would not buy their prod- 
ucts. And if it insisted on the old 
Hull trade agreements, meant for the 
days before prices had skyrocketed, so 
that tariffs could not be raised to pro- 
tect infant Latin industries, and if 
these situations brought on hunger, 
strikes, revolution, and more inflation, 
what could a government do? 

At Chapultepec in 1945, the United 
States promised definite cooperation 
with other American States in facing 
their problems and raising their 
standard of living. But the proposed 
Economic Conference at Washington 
has never been held. Meanwhile the 
fine dollar balances in New York have 
dwindled and worse than prewar pov- 
erty faces some of the countries. 


Bee RECENT WEEKS SECRETARY OF 
State Marshall, Ambassador Pawley 
(since resigned), and other officials 
have endeavored to show Latin 
American countries that they will 
gain greatly through the purchase of 
food from them for starving Europe, 
and through the trade of a restored 
Europe with Latin America. All of 
these complicated questions must be 
faced at Bogota and definite roads 
marked out for their solution. Other- 
wise Pan Americanism will go back 
to the old pre-Good-Neighbor-Policy- 
days, when diplomatic dinners were 
more important than food for the 
people. 

Confidence that big things can be 
accomplished at Bogota is enlarged 
when one now visits Pan American 


Union headquarters in Washington. 
There is a zip and enthusiasm which 
overwhelms the visitor accustomed to 
the staid diplomatic atmosphere of 
the past. The youngest President Co- 
lombia ever had and the most quick- 
witted chairman a Pan American 
commission ever enjoyed, is the new 
director general of the Union. Youth- 
ful, small of stature, quick of action, 
Alberto Lleras became the first other- 
than-United States director general in 
May, 1947. He has opened the meet- 
ings of the governing board to the 
public, reorganized the Union’s sec- 
retariat and increased the budget from 
$600,000 a year to $2,130,000 for 1948. 

Breaking all precedent, he actually 
expresses positive opinions and allows 
himself to be quoted. He has at- 
tended many international conferences 
and was chairman of Commission III 
at Chapultepec which, after much 
discussion, approved the Act of 
Chapultepec. 

Senator Connally of the United 
States delegation arrived late and it 
was Lleras’ task to win his support. 
The big Texas Senator literally looked 
down on the small Colombian, telling 
him that it would be much better to 
delay action till after the big world 
meeting at San Francisco. Lleras 
opened a strong argument for imme- 
diate action and after hours of debate, 
the giant surrendered. 

The next day when the act was 
presented to the general session, Sen- 
ator Connally arose and eloquently 
extolled the action as a great historic 
event, one that would serve as “a 
beacon light to the coming San Fran- 
cisco gathering.” 

The same commission approved the 
entire reorganization of the Pan 
American Union, eliminating restric- 
tions that prevented discussion of 
political questions, and stated its presi- 
dent must be the American Secretary 
of State, and members of the govern- 
ing board must be their country’s 
representatives in Washington. 

Latin American governments are 
appointing special ambassadors who 
give their whole time to the Union. 
The new president is Dr. Juan Bau- 
tista Lavalle of Peru. William Man- 
ger has been promoted assistant di- 
rector general. Dr. Charles G. Fen- 
wick, well known editor of the 
American Journal of International 
Law, has been appointed head of the 
Juridical section and Dr. Amos Tay- 
lor, formerly of the Department of 
Commerce and the University of 
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Pan American Union 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


WASHINGTON, 1889-90 


The Commercial Bureau of American Republics, which has since evolved into the Pan American Union, was created on April 14, 
1890, by this Conference, over which James G. Blaine presided. Harper's Weekly said in its issue of December 28, 1889: “The 
South American countries attended to the choice of their delegates with great pains, They have sent an able and brilliant body of 
men, Some of them are profound scholars and skilled linguists; others are trained and experienced diplomats, learned jurists, experts 
in finance, masters of commercial law, practical administrators, specialists in questions of international trade, or parliamentarians of 


Pennsylvania, head of the Economic 
section. The Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, which has had 
such a stormy career, is now given a 
definite status in the Union’s organi- 
zation. The biggest job has remained 
for Bogota, where a constitution for 
the first time is to be written defining 
the Pan American system, its powers, 
activities, and relations to the United 
Nations. That is an epoch-making 
task. 

Communism, like disarmament, was 
not on the original agenda. But it will 
no doubt influence the delegates. 
Some of the dictator countries like 
the Domiitican Republic may, as at 
the recent Rio meeting, propose the 
condemnation of Communism. The 
proposal gives them excuse to perse- 
cute their opponents and supposedly 
win favor with Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of the Washington govern- 
ment itself are divided as to whether 
the Pan American movement ought 
to be used in the struggle against 
Russia. At Rio, the U.S. delegation 
succeeded in keeping the Communist 
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reputation and skill.” 


issue out of the discussion. President 
Truman, however, arrived at the con- 
clusion of the debates and made a 
speech which pointedly assured the 
Latin Americans that the United 
States, as the guardian of liberty, 
would retain a large army for the 
protection of democracy. 

The danger of using the Bogota 
meeting as an attack on Communism 
is that large sections of Latin Ameri- 
cans see Communism as primarily an 
attack on Latin American dictator- 
ships and foreign imperialism, and do 
Not connect it with sympathy toward 
the political system of Russia. 

“Yes, I was a Communist,” said the 
mayor of a small Chilian city, “but 
I resigned from the party as soon as 
I became mayor, because I consider it 
my duty to serve all parties.” A lead- 
ing Brazilian Roman Catholic liberal 
recently criticized the United States 
for encouraging his own government 
to outlaw the Communist party, say- 
ing that driving it under ground, 
makes heroes of its members and 
military-minded governments will be 


encouraged to use the communist 
bugaboo to rob people of their rights. 
A Cuban soldier recently picked a 
fight with a Communist labor leader > 
and shot him to death. The head of 
the army commended the soldier and 
said he hoped all army men would. 
thus show their patriotism. 

Latin Americans are extremely anx- 
ious not to be drawn into any strug- 
gle between the United States and 
Russia. Wise statesmanship will keep 
the Ninth Pan American Conference 
wrestling vigorously with the great F 
inter - American problems. Foremost 
among these are raising the standards - 
of living for the common people; 
eliminating the death threat of infla- 
tion, drawing up a statesmanlike Or- 
— ate the Inter-American — 

ystem; and organizing an Economic 
and Social Council and an Inter- 
American Council of Jurists to settle 
disputes and a Cultural Council that 
will enlarge educational cooperation, - 
improve intellectual and spiritual con- 
tacts between the American republics, 
and enlarge their democratic life. 


Mental Health & World Citizenship 


Tested mass therapies are at hand, heady available, says this leading 
British psychiatrist, to shape the world’s mind toward peace and unity. 


Se“ PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT THEY 
really understand what constitutes 
mental health. There are probably 
few who would say they fully com- 
prehend world citizenship—what it 
means, or may mean in the future. 

But it clearly is important at this 
time in our history to try and con- 
sider what is the meaning of a sense 
of citizenship of the world and what 
are the various necessary attitudes that 
could lead to it. How are Scots, 
Kansans, and the folk in Shanghai 
and Ecuador to be given a true con- 
ception of and a real feeling for their 
part in the affairs of the world, and 
a sense of effective participation? 

It was that very great man, John 
Wesley,, who said, “The world is my 
parish.” Quite a number of men and 
women before his day and since have, 
of course, had that same vision of 
their ilities and privileges 
in claiming world interest, and the 
United Nations might almost have 
echoed Wesley in defining their 
| sphere for the future. Most of us, 
he ee ee 
| broad. Because of our upbringing we 
| wear mental blinkers, secing little but 

‘our own and parochial 
road. We have tended too much to” 
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atomic bombs and the schemes for 
biological warfare lie ready to hand, 
and where any one individual or any 
group of men can make use of them, 
this is not good enough. The po- 
tentialities of the time are alarming 
and we have this extra stimulus to 
face the problems of world peace and 
world citizenship and to try from 
those various approaches and angles 
with which we are most familiar to 
contribute’ something towards the 
solution of these difficult questions. 


iz Is CLEAR THAT MENTAL HEALTH IS 
much involved in this whole situa- 
tion. Dr. Brock Chisholm once pointed 
out that we are the kind of people 
who make war every twenty -five 
years, and that this would certainly 
seem to imply that there are psycho- 


logical factors at work, as well as 


questions of economics. Are we so 
insecure that we land ourselves in a 
state of suspicion of everyone’s mo- 
tives? Is aggressiveness inborn, or is 
it acquired, and if so, how? 

We recognize that the individual 
who suddenly attacks his neighbor, 
even if he may feel he has reason for 
“such conduct, is someone _ whose 


citizenship. And in this strained and 
jumpy world it could happen again. 
Insecurity in nations as in individuals 
leads to emphasis on status, which 
must lead to the development of ag- 
gressive attitudes. 

One part of the problem that faces 
us, therefore, is that of diagnosis, the 
problem of understanding and then 
modifying the emotional attitudes of 
groups and communities, as we try 
to do for individuals. It probably is 
true to say that at least half the onus 
of steering the world to sanity and 
peace lies on the shoulders of those 
who are concerned with mental 
health, working alongside their col- 
leagues—the economists, politicians, 
educators, and others. 


i E EvRopEANS ARE FASCINATED AS 
we look at many of the developments 
in the United States in the study of 
groups, their structure and dynamics. 
A very practical matter which im- 
presses us considerably is the way in 
which the members of other races 
coming to your shores as immigrants 


are absorbed, and despite difficulties 


of language, background, and varying 
standards, become in an extremely 
time “Americans.” 


t was interesting during the war, 


Mental Health 


something specific engendered by 
your Constitution which aids this pro- 
cess of assimilation? 

To understand this problem might 
contribute something to our apprecia- 
tion of what world citizenship means, 
and what it might become. Con- 
versely, the slight nationalist tenden- 
cies in Great Britain, which are most 
marked in Scotland, in Ireland, and 
to a much less extent in Wales, may 
possibly throw light on the mechanics 
of disruption. The United States can 
probably produce other examples of 
this, and these also deserve study. 

In wartime, when there was a com- 
mon and fairly easily understood 
objective, it was readily recognized 
that dissident opinions fell into the 
background and that national unity 
and national loyalty were achieved. 
Still more in the fighting services it 
was interesting to note the various 
loyalties that any one man could have. 
There was a loyalty to his particular 
formation and to his own small sec- 
tion or group of it. There was a 
loyalty to the army as a whole, and 
equally, a loyalty to country and to 
the idea of winning the war along 
with one’s allies. 

In peacetime we know how Oxford 
and Cambridge, Harvard and Yale, 
develop the most acute rivalries and 
factions. Each university has an in- 
tense loyalty of its own and yet in 
any crisis affecting academic life 
Harvard is loyal to Yale, Oxford to 
Cambridge. With the coming of 
maturity the undergraduate aggres- 
sive and partisan feeling disappears, 
or becomes a game, and the loyalty 
spreads from the one institution to an 
abstract idea; it becomes a loyalty to 
those values for which universities 
stand. 


als WE HAVE SOME ILLUSTRATION 
therefore, of how world citizenship 
might come to mean something. 
There can be loyalties at many levels; 
to the family, to the civic group, and 
to the nation, and there still can be 
loyalty to the family of nations which 
constitutes the largest group. There 
can be pride in one’s own small group 
and cooperation with all others who 
attempt to stand for the same values. 

Psychiatrists who are specifically 
concerned with mental health and 
the phenomena of mental illness are 
the technically trained workers who 
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perhaps have the most intimate 
knowledge of human beings and their 
reactions. They, therefore, have a very 
special responsibility in this field. 
They have so far made a rather in- 
effective contribution to these large 
problems. This is partly because in 
the past they have been too concerned 
with the study of individuals, partly 
because they have not learned to 
work sufficiently with their colleagues 
from other departments—the psy- 
chologists, sociologists, educational- 
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ists, anthropologists, and others. Men- 
tal hygiene, a concept that we owe 
to the work of Clifford Beers in the 
United States, has certainly concerned 
itself with preventive measures, but 
primarily this has meant insuring the 
mental health of individuals. 

The great International Congresses 
on Mental Hygiene, held in Washing- 
ton in 1930 and in Paris in 1937, were 
almost exclusively concerned with the 
questions of how services to indi- 
viduals could be improved, how the 
stresses and strains which affect in- 
dividuals could be modified. This is 
basic work, of course, and no doctor 
who lacks an adequate experience of 
dealing with individuals who are sick 
is likely to contribute much to the 
study of sick groups. The processes 
of diagnosis and treatment must be 
similar in many ways, though clearly 
mew techniques and much research 
will be needed before we understand 
the mechanisms involved in group 
dynamics and national psychologies. 


It is perhaps because of the experi-_ 


ences gained during the recent war, 


both in the services and in civilian 


life, that the next International Con- 


gress on Mental Health which is to be 
held in London in August, this year, 
is daring to take as its main theme 
the title of this article, “Mental Health 
and World Citizenship,” and is hop- 
ing to clarify some few of the princi- 
ples involved in creating and main- 
taining mental health amongst groups 
and nations. 


a Fae WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the late Kurt Lewin, and of Mo- 
reno and others has been a great in- 
spiration to workers in psychiatry and 
sociology in other countries. To take 
one example, Lewin’s experiments 
during the war in connection with 
influencing public opinion about 
bread-eating habits, demonstrated 
conclusively that where propaganda 
produced little or no result, the wise 
use of free group discussion produced 
the desired result. 

The same fact was demonstrated 
repeatedly during the war in the dis- 
cussion groups of the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs in the British 
army. Groups which are given ade- 
quate opportunity to get to know 
each other, develop a definite struc- 
ture of their own and learn to work 
together. If encouraged to do so, they 
solve their own group tensions. 

The wisdom of the ordinary man 
was demonstrated when, in the British 
army, Moreno’s method of “socio- 
metric choice” was used to allow 
soldiers to select from their own com- 
rades those who should be sent on 
as candidates for officer rank. The 
careful methods of the Officer Selec- 
tion Boards showed quite clearly that 
the choice by the men themselves of 
those who would be suitable and ac- 
ceptable officers was considerably 
better than the selection made by the 
officers. This is encouraging to those 
of us who believe in democracy. 

The study of human relations was 
advanced considerably in the services 
during the war. The study of morale 


showed clearly that it was necessary — 


to have an aim or purpose in one’s 
service, that it was necessary to have 
a sense of competence at one’s job, 
and that it was essential for the men 


to feel they were accepted in the 
group. In order to be competent at — 
one’s work it is certainly necessary to — 


be well selected for the job. 

Here is where world citizenship 
comes in. The morale of a unit or 
formation in an army and the morale 
of a country in the United Nations 
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can certainly be compared. All the 
studies of satisfying occupation and 
of freedom from undue authoritari- 
anism, which apply in an army or 
industry and affect relations within 
and without the group, can be ap- 
plied to the situation of one nation in 
relation to the others. The use of 
expressions such as lebensraum, en- 
circlement, imperialism, and back- 
ward peoples, points in this direction. 


T HE USE OF SOCIOLOGICAL TECH- 
niques and the ascertainment of opin- 
ions and attitudes by careful surveys 
have spread both in civilian life and 
under service conditions. It has been 
possible better to appreciate the true 
nature of the group discontent, unrest, 
and other difficulties of men in vari- 
cus theaters of war, and it has been 
demonstrated that once a diagnosis 
is made of the dynamic factors—the 
psychopathology—of a situation, it is 
often possible to devise the means for 
a cure, however large the group. 
Radio and the films can be brought 
in but are, as yet, a most insufficiently 
used means of “treatment.” Perhaps 
the best instance of such use in Great 
Britain was the film “The Way 
Ahead,” put out as a feature film 
although owing its conception to army 
psychiatrists. By highlighting the 


discontents and resistances to military - 


life, and then debunking them, it 
achieved its object of raising the mer- 
ale of men going into the services 
and probably was the first film of its 
class written to a psychiatric pre- 
scription. 

Other experiments of a similar kind 
have been made, and it is clear that 
once we learn to understand 
structure of groups and the nature of 
their stresses and conflicts, with op- 
portunity for careful scientific experi- 
ment, we begin to understand group 
sicknesses and then to find the reme- 
dies for them. This should be appli- 


cable to industry. We should have 


something to contribute, for example, 
towards solving the difficulties in the 
coal mines where for so long there 
have been discontent and strife. 

It is difficult to foresee the exact 
lines along which advance can be 
made towards a true sense of world 
citizenship—of neighborliness. Much 


thought and investigation are needed. 
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Even now after the war, the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, when they plan future re- 


search, are inclined to omit the social 


the - 


sciences. They forget Napoleon’s 
dictum that “in war the spiritual 
factors are to the material as three 
to one,” forget that it is as true for 
the present situation as when it was 
uttered. What contribution has the 
physicist, the engineer, or even the 
neurologist to make “to relieve the 
tensions which vex and endanger the 
world at Lake Success? Given the 
opportunity, there is some hope that 
psychiatrists and other social scientists 
could diagnose the fundamentals and 
as a result do something, if no more 
than to stop administering the wrong 
medicines. 

Perhaps the functional organizations 
of the United Nations, UNESCO, 
WHO, FAO and ILO, offer the best 
chances for progressive work. In the 
pursuit of common, practical goals, 
ideologies become less important. 
Wartime experience has shown this 
very clearly. The constitutions of both 
UNESCO and WHO include strik- 
ing specific statements of belief in 
the importance of men’s minds. For 
this very reason they raise hopes of 
further successful action. The present 
proposals of UNESCO for investiga- 
tion of international tensions are pro- 
gressive and cheering. 


iE WAS LARGELY WITH THIS GOAL IN 
view that the coming International 
Congress on Mental Health in Lon- 
don was planned. This congress is ex- 
perimental. It probably will be quite 
unlike an ordinary conference. Prac- 
tically no papers will be read on in- 
dividual researches or ideas. It is 
hoped that the main speakers will, 
for the most part, express the con 


sidered opinions of groups of men 


and women from all the varying dis- 
ciplines concerned with mental health. 

We want, so far as possible, to 
have an expression of “universal” 
agreement, not just the viewpoints of 
America or Scotland, Brazil or China, 
nor the opinions of psychologists as 
such, of educators, psychiatrists, or 
anthropologists. On some points, at 


Emblem of the United Nations 


least, we can present agreed conclu- 
sions. As Margaret Mead has said, 
we hope to orchestrate all the various 
instruments and produce a symphony 
that will mean something to the or- 
dinary citizen, to the administrators 
of the World Health Organization 
and UNESCO, and lastly to ourselves 
who are technically trained in the 
various branches of social science. 

In addition to reaching a certain 
number of agreed conclusions, there 
will undoubtedly accumulate a much 
longer list of important matters upon 
which there is disagreement.’ There 
will be others on which no basic 
conclusions can be reached without 
much further inquiry into cultural 
and sociological factors obtaining in 
different parts of the world. This 
material should serve as a guide for 
research and inquiry and we may 
well hope that it will promote much 
effective work and ultimately lead to 
further advance towards mental health 
and better human relationships. 

That groups of men and women 
from different departments of science 
come together to discuss these vital 
problems will, in itself, be of some 
importance. That they learn to find 
their common interests and to agree 
on fundamentals should be of some 
value to their colleagues and their 
neighbors. 

If, further, they can learn actually 
to resolve some of the difficulties of 
international communication, this will 
give us real momentum along the 
road to peaceful collaboration. This 
will be in truth a positive develop- 
ment of mental health and world 
cooperation. 


Bee ME, As I wRITE, IS THE SYM- 
bol on the cover of a bulletin of the 
United Nations. The world as shown 
there looks small enough. It is true 
that today we can go visiting as we 
never did before, and we must do 
this, and so come to know each other 
better. 

But we who are concerned over the 
problems of the sick world must go 
deeper, to the psychological, social, 
and economic factors at work. I 
believe this is a challenge which we 
can meet, that we should provide 
some positive and dynamic concep- 
tion of mental health, something 
upon which new standards of life 
and new structures can be built, and 
built soundly because the foundations 
are good. 


Common Sense College 


How practical and imagin . 
in Louisiana to a positive force for health, pride, 


MA COLLEGE PRESIDENTS FEEL 
amply rewarded if their stu- 
dents turn out to be good citizens. 
Ralph W. E. Jones, president of 
Louisiana’s Grambling College for 
teachers, is not satisfied until every 
one of his graduates is also an able 
teacher, farmer, carpenter and repair 
man, community leader, and ambas- 
sador of good will between two races. 
At President Jones’ college, stu- 
dents and faculty spend as much 
time outside as inside the classroom. 
They run a 200-acre farm. They re- 
pair homes, wire them for electricity, 
and lead community sings. They also 
boast a motorized Field Service Unit 
which travels to all parts of the state 
introducing new farming methods 
and improving homes by repairing 
everything from sagging front porches 
to insanitary toilets. 

The faculty of this Negro college 
has won national recognition for 
training teachers so that their work 
makes a difference in the way. peo- 
ple live. Today, some seven hundred 
Grambling graduates are making the 
schools in which they teach the cen- 
ters of rural communities throughout 
Louisiana. The energy radiated from 
Grambling is revitalizing much of 
Louisiana, actually touching more 
than a fourth of the population. 

The all-Negro village of Grambl- 
ing, where the college’s methods have 
been fully applied, is an inspirational 
example. During the past twelve 
years its residents have pulled them- 
selves up from the status of listless 
peasants uninterested even in their 
own well-being to a prosperous com- 

munity of self-governing people. 

As in most drastic reforms, the 
spirit that has moved 
mountains at Grambling 
did not just happen. The 
man who brought it all 
about was A. C. Lewis, 
realistic, hard-bitten state 
agent for Negro educa- 
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tion. Since his appointment as super- 
visor in 1918, Mr. Lewis had traveled 
the mud roads from school to school 
in the Louisiana backwoods. He 
knew from firsthand observation how 
the people lived. They were mostly 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 
Victims of a one-crop economy, ig- 
norant, many of them the victims of 
malaria and other chronic disease, 
they had a death rate nearly double 
that of the whites. 

Grambling, then a junior college, 
was the only institution for Negroes 
in Louisiana devoted exclusively to 
teacher training. Its courses at that 
time were based on orthodox “meth- 
ods” textbooks — divorced from the 
problems of everyday life. Teacher 
training consisted chiefly of review 
courses in the more difficult problems 
in arithmetic and the more involved 
English sentences. It seemed to Mr. 
Lewis the height of folly to teach 
such courses as preparation for tenant 
farming. 

“Go into the homes of students 
right here,” he kept urging the 
Grambling faculty, “and you will 
find families whose standard of liv- 
ing approaches the level of animal ex- 
istence, yet nothing you are teaching 
is going to help them.” His advice 
went unheeded. 

In June 1936 he finally threatened: 
“Unless you change teaching methods 
by fall, no more state funds will be 
allotted to Grambling.” So accepting 
the inevitable, and admitting that they 
knew little about country life, the 
faculty resolved to attack the problem 
at its source. 

A few weeks later, four faculty 
members climbed into a heavily load- 
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—By a teacher turned journalist, best known for his 
book, “Remember Pearl Harbor,” an eyewitness ac- 
count of the historic December 7 attack. Deserting the 
schoolroom when he came 


Hawaii, Mr. 


to the mainland from 
Clark now devotes his time to writing. 


ative Negro leadership converted teacher training 
and community progress. 


ed station wagon. They were Fidelia 
Johnson, teacher of home economics; 
Edward Purvis, instructor of manual 
arts; Allie Mae Stevens, registered 
nurse; and Albertine Parker, supervis- 
ing elementary school téacher. They 
were equipped with, picture books, 
mimeographing materials, and baby 
scales; picks, shovels, packages of 
seeds, paints and brushes. 


Abe STATION WAGON ROLLED TO A 
stop in front of the schoolhouse in 
Natches, where the local teacher had 
called a town meeting. Miss Parker 
explained that the group wanted to 
stay for two weeks, studying living 
problems and conditions of health and 
sanitation. Several in the audience 


volunteered to take them in, and they ~ 


accepted the offer of Tom Wilson. * 
Wilson’s home for his family of six 
was a shack sagging dispiritedly in 
a field of cotton. A few feet away was 
the outdoor toilet with only three 
sides, no top, and a burlap bag for a 
door. The steps of the shanty were 
down; the porch planks rotten. 

The cracks in its walls stuffed with 
rags, the house consisted of only one 
room. Overalls and cotton house- 
dresses hung from nails in the wall; 
there were no closets. The table was 
littered with left-over food, crawling 
with flies that buzzed in through un- 
screened windows. 

Ordinarily, one of the two Wilson 


girls slept with her parents, the other - 


with her two brothers. That night the 
three visiting women slept in one 
bed, while the four youngsters made 


a pallet on the floor. Edward Purvis — 


dozed in a rocker. . 

The first need was to 
make the place habitable. 
Purvis spent the morning 


ber. That afternoon he 
and Wilson built two 
double-decker beds. 
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collecting discarded lum- — 


Miss Johnson bought a dollat’s 


y worth of flour sacks and showed Mrs. 


ty 
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Wilson how to sew them together 
into sheets and tuft them to make a 


j patterned candlewick bedspread. 


During the next two weeks, Purvis 


«and Wilson, aided by boys from the 
« school, replaced perforated walls with 


: sound lumber, partitioned the house 


into four made 


rooms, window 


‘ screens, constructed a sanitary toilet, 


and covered the well. 


The women 
washed and bleached sugar sacks and 
sewed them into tablecloths, window 


» curtains, and underclothes. 


_ (Pictures from Ro 


The house became crowded with 
neighbors curious to see what was go- 
ing on. Miss Johnson showed them 
how to wash and dry corn shucks and 
weave them into rugs. They made 
cardboard wastebaskets, painted fruit 
jars for flower vases, and used a dye, 
homemade from native roots and ber- 
ries, to print designs on tablecloths. 

During the last two days Purvis in- 
structed the whole neighborhood in 
up-to-date methods of plowing and 
planting a fall garden. 

Meanwhile, Miss Parker and Miss 
Stevens, assisted by Dr. Johnson, a 
local physician, had found many 
children at the school in urgent need 
of medical care. Those with decayed 
teeth, defective eyesight, or impaired 
hearing were sent to the parish hos- 
pital for free treatment. 


\ HEN THE FOUR TEACHERS LEFT, 
they were thanked by a grateful com- 
munity. “You gave us all new eyes,” 
Mrs, Wilson said. “Now when I look 
at a stack of corn, I’ll know it’s really 
a rug, and those berries turning red 


on the vine will be color for my win-— 


dow curtains.” 


The college choir, di- 
rected by Mrs, Mil- 
dred Sowande, has 
taken music as good 
will ambassador to 
hundreds of citizens 
in a wide range from 
Grambling, 


y B. 
Moss, Grambling College. 
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From that day on the Grambling 
station wagon became a_ familiar 
sight to sharecroppers all over the 
state. Every faculty member learned 
from experience the appalling facts 
of life in the Louisiana backwoods. 
Out of Louisiana’s total of 1,558 Ne- 
gro elementary schools, they visited 
846 in 36 parishes. Nearly half of 
these, they found, were held not in 
regular schoolhouses, but in drafty 
lodge halls, churches, and abandoned 
stores. Textbooks were tattered, black- 
boards cracked; a third of the schools 
had no playground equipment, nearly 
a third had no water. In every vil- 
lage were found dull-eyed, listless 
children who had not eaten an egg 
for months, who seldom had milk 
and never had tasted fruit juice. 
Armed with firsthand knowledge of 
conditions in communities where stu- 
dents would be sent to teach, the fac- 


-ulty returned with definite ideas on 


how to train those students. 

They made Grambling village a 
demonstration center. By _ tactful 
questioning and observation, teams of 
students made a health survey. They 
learned what diseases had plagued 
each family—usually typhoid, malaria, 
tuberculosis, and “bad blood” (syphi- 
lis). People were combatting colds by 
stringing around their necks a 
“cricket’s nest,” an insect’s abandoned 
shell. Some fought arthritis with hot 
tea brewed from sheep’s droppings. 

Each team analyzed its finding and 
discussed its family’s chief need with 
a faculty advisor. Then they all re- 
turned to their “adopted” homes, of- 
fered to help make improvements, 
and pitched in. They planted fall 
gardens to assure nutritious food. 
They explained why babies needed a 
daily bath. They built outdoor incin- 


erators of chicken wire where 
bage could be disposed of. 
Throughout the year students re 
visited families to see whether these 
inoculations of self-improvement had 
“taken.” Sometimes they had not. 
Usually, however, they found contin- 
uing progress. More food was canned, 
tooth brushes were appearing, walls 


were being whitewashed or painted. 


gar- 


eas GRAMBLING IS A FOUR-YEAR 
college. It has 710 students in daily 
attendance this year, and 327 teachers 
come in on Saturday, some from as 
far as a hundred miles. This year 
there are 90 in the senior class. 

Among recent Grambling gradu- 
ates, Frank Bonner and his wife, Mary 
Emma, are typical. They went to 
teach in the little community of Fel- 
lowship in the fall of 1942. The tum- 
ble-down, unpainted, two-room school 
was set in a swampy field. It had 
no blackboards, no lights, no desks— 
only wooden benches. The 120 pupils 
ranged through nine grades and from 
six to twenty-six years in age. 

On the first day of school Mrs. 
Bonner looked at her peaked pupils. 
“What do you have for breakfast?” 

“Syrup and biscuits,” most of them 
answered. Several said, “Don’t have 
none.” She found that these had so 
far to walk that they left home with- 
out taking time to eat. 

The Bonners mapped out a pro- 
gram. As pupils learned the multipli- 
cation tables, they also. figured the 
number of feet of lumber required 
to divide one of the rooms to make a 
kitchen and equip it with sink and 
cabinets. In science class they tested 
the water in the well and purified it. 
In English class they wrote letters to 


Class in turkey raising on location with instructor W, E. Downs 


boards of health, life-insurance com- 
panies, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, requesting pamphlets on 
nutrition. 


F RANK AND THE NINTH GRADERS BUILT 
in a kitchen, and the parish school- 
board paid for a stove. Teachers and 
pupils planted a garden and canned 
enough: school-grown food to pro- 
vide hot meals for every wintry 
lunch hour until spring. Weekly 
meetings were organized at the 
schoolhouse for farm couples to help 
plan balanced planting programs 
which would enable them to grow 
all the food they needed. 

After Frank and Emma Bonner 
had been teaching in Fellowship 
for six years, most families had simple 
but adequate homemade furniture, 
separate bedrooms for brothers and 
sisters, and relatively sanitary living 
conditions. 

“The Bonners made a big differ- 
ence to us,” said a Fellowship resi- 
dent. “They taught us how to eat 
good the year round. The kids are 


ae 


bigger and stronger and the old folks 
sure don’t have as many doctor bills.” 

As Grambling College made its in- 
fluence felt in hundreds of Louisiana 
communities, President Jones seized 
the opportunity to improve relations 
between the colored and the white 
people. A full-featured, modest Ne- 
gro, quiet and unassuming, Mr. 
Jones himself has become one of the 
state’s most popular men, white or 
colored. He approaches race relations 
by attacking specific prejudices. He 
had heard white people say, “I like 
individual Negroes but I can’t stand 
them in the mass.” He invited a few 
prominent citizens from the nearby 
white community, Ruston, to see the 
Grambling football team in action. 
They told so many friends what an 
exciting event it was that more and 
more white people attended subse- 
quent games. 

After several seasons of association 
in the Grambling stadium, a delega- 
tion from the Ruston Lions Club 
called on President Jones. “We want 
Grambling and another leading Ne- 
gro college to play an annual game 


in the Tech stadium in Ruston,” its 
chairman announced. “Proceeds will 
go to benefit afflicted children, white 
and colored.” 

The Ruston Kiwanis Club asked 
if it might hold one of its luncheon 
meetings at Grambling. The president 
accepted this as a welcome oppor- 
tunity to have many see at firsthand 
the inner life of the institution. Some 
who came were skeptical, but were 
soon put at ease. 

Several days later, the presidents of 
the Ruston Lions and Rotary Clubs 
rang up Mr. Jones and complained of 
being slighted. Why hadn’t Rotarians 
and Lions been invited? Within the 
year, virtually every man and woman 
belonging to a civic organization in 
Ruston, Gibsland, Arcadia, Jonesboro 
had come on an eye-opening tour. 

Arrrangements were made for visi- 
tors to attend a concert by the Gram- 
bling choir. Eventually an invitation 
came for the choir to sing at the 
largest church in Ruston. Soon hun- 
dreds of white people in universities, 
churches, and radio auditoriums as 
far as 150 miles from Grambling 
were enjoying programs by well- 
dressed, good-looking talented young 
Negro men and women, obviously 
worthy of their respect. 

<White people as well as the Ne- 


groes of Louisiana are proud of Ralph z 


Jones, his college, and the community 
around it. Circuit Court Judge E. L? 
Walker says, “The school teaches 
respect for good conduct, decency and 
order. The town is one of the best 
in the state—it has no crime record 
at all; we don’t even have to keep 
a policeman there.” 

John Graham, vice-president of the 
Ruston state bank and member of the 
state board of education, says: “In 
1936 the appropriation for Grambling 
was $25,000. Last year it was $230,- 
000. They’ve earned every increase. 
Wherever you find a Grambling 
graduate you find an improving 


” 


community. 


Proof of the Grambling pudding—an adopted family’s home before and after 
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HEALTH—Today & Tomorrow 


Bringing Public Health Home 


ORTY MILLION AMERICANS LIVE WITH- 
FE out the benefits of preventive medi- 
cine. These fellow citizens are deprived, 
says Dr. Haven Emerson, “of local pub- 
lic health service of even the most ele- 
mentary scope.” 

This is a statistic. It is also a human 
experience. It is a bitter experience to 
many of the forty millions: to the fam- 
ily whose child dies of diphtheria be- 
cause there was_no local public health 
officer to insure immunization; to the 
parents whose child is crippled for life 
by rheumatic fever because there was 
no public health nurse to steer the pa- 
tient to skilled treatment in time; to 
the young farmer whose life is wrecked 
by tuberculosis because there was no 
mobile X-ray unit to spot it early 
enough; to the young mother who had 
no nurse to guide and comfort her 
through the trial of her first pregnancy. 

These experiences are the lot of peo- 
ple in all parts of this country. There 
are counties without local health de- 
partments in New England, in the Ap- 
palachian highlands and the river-bot- 
tom valleys of the South, in the lush 
Central States and the West. How many 
counties? More than half of them. Let 
Dr. Emerson give the shocking figures 


as he did only a few months ago, “our _ 


own people, our neighbors and friends, 
scattered over 1,697 counties.” 

In the large cities we take much too 
much for granted. It is hard for city 
folk to picture what it would mean to 
us, in life and death, to have no local 


medical health officer to make modern ; 


knowledge about disease effective in 
controlling it. We scarcely appreciate 
what it would mean to have no ample, 
safe water supply, no sanitary engineer 


to see that our privy—or our neighbor’s © 
-—doesn’t drain into our well. 


These forty million people are today 


where their grandfathers were in the 
large cities two generations ago. Just 
after the close of the Civil War, Dr. 


-phen Smith discovered sources of 
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at the age of 99. But in 1866 he was 
only a young physician, sent out from 
his internship at Bellevue Hospital to 
visit certain tenement houses. These 
houses had been picked out because 
people sick with typhus fever had been 


‘brought to the hospital from them. In 


crowded, noisome rooms, amid the 
squalor of dire poverty, with no toilet 
facilities and sometimes no outside win- 
dows, Dr. Smith found well people and 
typhus fever victims living together. 
Thus Dr. Smith found what he sought 
—the source of a threatening epidemic. 

What he could not find in New York 
eighty-two years ago was any legal au- 
thority whereby the unwilling landlord 
of these insanitary and inhumanly 
overcrowded tenements could be com- 
pelled—since he would not be induced 
—to improve the living quarters or 
else vacate them. There was neither a 
public health department nor a public 
health law. 


: | HINK HOW FAR LAW, PUBLIC OPIN- 


ion, and public health organization have 
advanced in the same city since 1866! 
One case of typhus fever today would 
agitate eight million citizens more than 


the scores of cases which two genera- 


tions ago many persons regarded as 
“visitations of Providence.” Today in 
New York, one case of typhus would 
not only rouse public excitement but 
would also stir into immediate action 
the legally armed, well disciplined forces 
of the city health department, which 


would go forth to make a diagnosis, 


to bring about, and if necessary, com- 
pel prompt hospitalization of the in- 
fected. Furthermore, they would trace 
the human and subhuman sources -of 
infection so that the spread of the dis- 
ease would be controlled. 

Dr. Stephen Smith visited the owner 
of as tenements and found him recal- 


citrant. No one, declared this rugged 
individualist, had any right to interfere 
with his use of his private property. 
Then Dr. Smith showed the resource- 
fulness which characterized his subse- 
quent career. He went to William Cul 
len Bryant, at that time editor of the 
New York Post. The owner of the 
tenements bore a name distinguished 
in New York social and business cir- 
cles. What no existing law could 
compel, the threat of publicity did. Mr. 
Bryant was ready to name the name and 
to make the other facts public. 

The landlord yielded. The buildings 
were vacated after the typhus sufferers 
had been hospitalized and their room- 
mates moved to where they could be 
kept under observation. The story has 
a Victorian ending, for this landlord 
subsequently renovated the tenements 
and made them models of their day. 


OF THREE YEARS AGO, A COMMITTEE 
of the same American Public Health As- 
sociation which Dr. Stephen Smith had 
founded issued a monumental report* 
on local health departments. As the Bu- 
reau of Navigation charts the reefs 
along our coasts, so these health sur- 


‘veyors marked the shallows of public 


health work in every state throughout 
the wealthiest country in the world. 

This committee did more than point 
to deficiencies. It made a plan to dredge 
the shallows. It has plotted areas which 
would make sure and safe sailing for 
modern public health organization all 
over the United States. The population 
of many a county is too small to sup- 
port even a minimum health depart- 
ment of one. full time physician, one 
sanitary engineer, and one _ public 
health nurse. The committee’s charts of 
our country divide it into about twelve 
hundred areas, each suited for a local 
health department.. . 

Now the Parent Teachers Association 
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has joined with all the state health off- 
cers in drafting a bill to appropriate 
money to enable even the poorest states 
to make the APHA blueprint a reality 
everywhere. Since 1935 some federal 
funds have been available for grants-in- 
aid to the states for this purpose, but 
never enough money to make possible 
more. than painfully slow progress. 

Money is essential. The countrywide 
chart shows that the same areas—south, 
north, central, east, and west—which 
lack health departments are often short 
on doctors and low on hospitals. The 
average per capita wealth of our 3,000 
counties correlates closely, though not 
exactly, with possession of these three 
primary health facilities. 

But money is not the whole story. I 
know some relatively well-to-do coun- 
ties wherein the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of their leading citizens, plus an 
unaggressive state health department, 
are responsible for the absence of a lo- 
cal public health service. Making indif- 
ferent people different is the eternal 
task of democracy. 

Money will establish a health depart- 
ment or a hospital, but will not make 
it fully used and therefore fully useful, 
unless enough people within its area un- 
derstand what it can do for them and 
care about having it done. 


see NEED FOR A JUDICIOUS MIXTURE 
of money, knowledge and good will has 
been brought home to me lately, as I 
read reports sent from Napa County, 
California. This is a story of a people’s 
battle for health service, how they real- 


ized and defined their need, found they - 


had to fight for it, and how they did 
fight and win. 

Napa County is no isolated area, nor 
a poor one either. The county borders 
the edge of San Francisco (San Pablo) 
Bay, stretching northwards. Although 
it had nearly 30,000 population in 1940, 
it had only one health officer, part time. 
War boomed the population to nearly 
50,000. The health department re- 
mained inadequate. 

Even before the war, some citizens 
bestirred themselves. The war diverted 
their energies, but by 1946 they were 
active again. Under California law, sub- 
stantial aid from state funds could be 
provided a local health department 
meeting modern standards. Napa County 
got no state money because its depart- 
ment fell below these standards. The 
state health department would, on re- 
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quest, survey a county, recommend the 
hize and character of the health depart- 
ment needed and outline its cost. 

The men and women seeking an 
adequate health department, therefore, 
besought the county authorities to ask 
for a state survey. The county board 
was slow but finally made the request. 
Officers of the state health department 
made the survey. The county board of 
supervisors held a public hearing on the 
report. To receive state funds, .the sur- 
vey declared, “the county health depart- 
ment must be directed by a full time 
health officer, must have proper record- 
ing of vital statistics and other data, 
must provide a program of public edu- 
cation, must have adequate control of 
communicable disease, must provide 
maternal and child health work, envi- 
ronmental sanitation, and laboratory 
work.” If Napa County’s proposed 


health department met these require-~ 


ments, the state grant would be $27,300 
a year, almost one third the total cost. 

The county supervisors still delayed. 
Meanwhile, the Napa County Citizens’ 
Committee for Public Health, organ- 
ized to push the program through, had 
rallied at least eighty organizations 
within the county, including, says a re- 
porter, “all the most conservative ones” 
—the Legion, the farm bureaus, the 
service groups, women’s organizations, 
churches, and representatives of many 
of the cities and towns. 

Average everyday people became 
stirred, as well as the local leaders. One 
housewife wrote “to the editor”: 


As a citizen who plans to make 
Napa my home, I feel very much the 
need of an adequate health plan for 
the protection of my two children, seven 
and three years old. 

We have just bought a place on the 
old Sonoma road, and will live here, 
but I can’t help but feel curious as to 
how the prevention of all those dreaded 
childhood diseases can come about 
without a good public health plan and 
sufficient officers and facilities. . . . 


On January 20, 1948, two weeks after 
the hearing, another hearing was called 
by the public health committee of the 
board. Then the Napa County Medical 
Society, appearing before the committee, 
asked for delay until a new survey 
could be made by the School of Public 
Health of the University of California. 
The secretary of the Society declared 
that the state department was “biased,” 
and its recommendations in excess of 
the county’s health needs. He said that 


“, full time, trained health director” 
was necessary, but that “a big clinic” 
was not. One member of the county 
health committee interrupted him, say- 
ing, “Why, doctor, no such clinic was 
called for in the state report.” 

The county medical society, its secre- 
tary went on, is opposed to acceptance 
of any state funds because such subsi- 
dies would draw the county into “a 
web of bureaucracy.” And Dr. Dwight 
H. Murray, the official county physician, 
pushed the opposition. The local news- 
paper reported him as testifying that 
the people of the county have been mis- 
led by proponents of the health depart- 
ment plan, that many people believe that 
a health department will result in free 
treatment of disease and illness and said 
such is not the case. The newspaper 
added, “All press reports and material 


‘distributed by the citizens committee 
have always stressed that medical treat- ” 


ment was not to be provided, proponents 
of the plan pointed out after the meet- 
ing today.” 

Within three weeks, the supervisors 
were pressed for a decision. “We are 
now working on a plan for the new 
health department building,” said the 
chairman. “Does that mean,” asked a 
representative of the citizens commit- 
tee, “that the board has approved a 
health department program?” “I don’t 
see how you can conclude anything 
else,” answered the chairman. He ther 


called for a vote on the full time health ~ 


department as recommended in the 


state report. Every member voted yes. — 


By summer the new department is 
expected to be under way. 


Ee SUCCESS STORY ILLUSTRATES, 
among other things, the relation between 
experts and the citizenry. Architects pre- 
pare blueprints, but the people who are 
going to pay for the house must decide 
whether and when and where it will 
be built. Preventive medicine will not 
reach into all the unserved hinterlands 
just because need is defined by special- 


ists, or because Congress or a state legis-— 


lature passes a law..There must be de- 
mand, as well as need. The people 
must learn a lesson not always taught 
by the experts, that the people’s health 
is the people’s business. 

Many of the uncovered counties in 


our country are much less populous, — 


possess much smaller resources and have 
less native leadership than: Napa, but 


each one can build on what it has to” 


start with. In America it is still true 
that you can get it if you go for it. 
a Soe 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


Mirrors for America 


HEN STUDENTS OF CURRENT AF- 

fairs have ideas to express, they 
take six months to a year to develop 
them and then publish them in a book 
that may cost anywhere from three to 
five dollars. The number of readers is 
restricted both by the price and the 
subject matter, so that the total cir- 
culation is never large. Some addi- 
tional readers are captured by the li- 
braries, if the latter are able to make 
timely purchases. This shows how much 
an author is dependent on reviews for 
initiating a discussion of his thinking 
and suggests that such reviews should 
contain a good slice of expository ma- 
terial, so that the reader may know 
of what the author treats. 

In the case of “Alternative to Serf- 
dom,” John Maurice Clark, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, de- 
livered his chapters as lectures at the 
University of Michigan on the William 
W. Cook Foundation before placing 
them in this book. (Knopf, $3.) They 
were delivered in March 1947, and 
written some months before that. The 
lapse of a year in publication does not 
invalidate Mr. Clark’s conclusions, since 
they relate to social and economic issues 
that have arisen in this period of transi- 
tion and will not be solved for years 
to come. 

When I read new books on economic 
change, I feel that many authors are 
trying to find ways of patching up our 
old world. All of us, even the most con- 
servative, are now aware that there is 
no such thing as a permanent system. 


Population changes, the rise of new 


powers in the social body, the shift of 
controls from one group to another, 
emphasize the transitory character of 
economic institutions. Everyone, from 
Sir William H. Beveridge to Paul Hoff- 
man, is trying to find stability and 
security. Mr. Clark has this problem 
on his mind. 


He knows that the big problem for 


the United States today is building a 
new code of social conduct. This he 
relates to a kind of social responsibility, 
or reasonableness among leaders. In the 
present crisis, leadership is often associ- 
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ated only with one program, especially 
when that program is backed by a 
powerful pressure group. The leader 
will go as far as he can to get as much 
as possible for his group, whether this 
is conservative or radical, representing 
capital or labor. Mr. Clark puts his 
faith in the desire of the reasonable 
man to live in a stable society—“normal 
man still seems bent on living by some 
code that his fellows approve.” Our 
greatest difficulty is in identifying one’s 
fellows—crossing the line that separates 
special interests, and thus seeing what 
the other man wants and needs. 

Old-fashioned free-for-all enterprise is 
out; but outright collectivism is also 
unsuited to our lives, “especially the 
centralized variety.” Mr. Clark speaks 
for a “mixed system”—using the agen- 
cies that exist today and trying to make 
them work together. This does not 
seem very hopeful, when stated in gen- 
eral terms, but he describes some of the 
devices that create an economic system 
of checks and balances and determine 
how far a pressure group can force its 
own advantage without injuring its 
future prospects. This distinguished 
economist writes: 


Economic law seems to be taking on 
the character of a standard of sound 


~~policy that cannot be violated without 


making trouble, and that needs to be 
understood and voluntarily defended, 
but that is not self-enforcing. 


If, “in too many everyday matters, a 
man is a member of some economic 
group first and an American after- 
ward,” it is because his interests have 
been neglected in the great free-for-all, 


and he has to be reassured of his in- 
terest in the general welfare. Mr. Clark’s 
preference is for working out a com- 
promise among groups, rather than to 
have it imposed by the government. 
When everyone recognizes that indi- 
vidual liberty is best preserved when 
men fight for the welfare of others, 
no less than for their own, chaos can be 
averted and a responsible society or- 
ganized. 

On the subject of labor he is real- 
istic. He holds that the labor union is, 
in many vital matters, the worker’s al- 
ternative to serfdom, but that it may 
also become a monopolistic pressure 
group. He goes on: 


Perhaps the chief limitation organized 
labor now faces is the fact that its most 
important security—that of employment 
—cannot be ensured, and may be im- 
paired, by its traditional methods of » 
protecting other securities. Otherwise it 
has power enough to get very nearly 
what it may seriously decide it wants. 

. Labor’s future security is very 
largely in its own hands. 


Vee DIFFERENT FROM Mr. CLark’s 
judicious summing up is Herman 
Finer’s closely packed book of political 
comment, “America’s Destiny.” (Mac- 
millan, $5.) Mr. Finer is an English- 
man, formerly associated with the eco- 
nomic branch of the University of Lon- 
don, and a colleague of some of the 
men now in the British government. At 
present he is a professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 
“America’s Destiny” is stated clearly 
enough for everyone to understand: it 
is to support democracy against Com- 
munism and to rescue western Europe, 
and specifically Great Britain, from the 
big, bad wolf. 

He declares that whatever the desires 
of the American people, they cannot 
evade their obligations abroad. They are 
the buckler of western defense. The 
United States may not have achieved a 
full democracy at home; nevertheless it 
must champion it abroad. The world at 
large is not wholly confident of Ameri- 
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can support. It points to the variations 
in foreign policy in the past. “More con- 
fidence would be warranted had the 
United States not lived so nonchalant 
a life before the slap in the face that 
was heard around the world from Pearl 
Harbor.” Things have improved since 
then, but a greater danger looms today. 

With no confidence in the peaceful 
professions of the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Finer says that there is 
small chance that they can be persuaded 
by anything but fear to change their 
course; and he even discounts that. He 
believes in having ready a preponderant 
force, while every effort is made to ob- 
tain a peaceful solution of world 
troubles through the United Nations. 
Democracy is a sacred trust; if you love 
it, you must be ready to defend it and 
carry word of it into the country of its 
opponents. Mr. Finer would use every 
avenue of publicity to reach Europeans 
and Russians. 

Many of his criticisms are directed 
against the American people for their 
lack of political acumen, their neglect 
of social reform in domestic affairs, 
their “dereliction of duty.” I wonder 
whether “American education lulls its 
recipients.” Much of it seems to stir 


up the student; college groups are de- 
bating forums, alert and eager, for all 
the emphasis on games and freak cos- 
tumes in the pictorial magazines. Mr. 
Finer is disturbed by the industrial wars 
still going on in the United States, but 
his remedy seems to be similar to that 
of Mr. Clark when he says: 


Neither workers nor employers are 
always in the right. What both must 
learn, if they are to fulfill their trust 
as Americans and as world citizens, 1s 
that both together are the managers of 
social possessions, which, whoever owns 
the property therein, are society's in- 
struments of production, the only gate 
of the people to a livelihood. 


The best service that this book per- 
forms is to hold the mirror up to the 
American people and to explain to them 
how foreigners interpret their policies. 
Perhaps it should be added that this is 
what the British see in us. They are 
warning us against manifold dangers 
from without. We must be ready to cope 
with them. In the main, Mr. Finer’s -in- 
terpretation agrees with that of the State 
Department today. The decision on poli- 
cies to be adopted rests, however, with 
the latter. 


Of Swords and Shields 


‘FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL 


RIGHTS: QUEST FOR A SWORD, 
by Robert K. Carr. Cornell University 
Press, $3. 


Carey McWiliams 


a Pes VOLUME, THE SECOND IN THE 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty, gives 
a convincing account of the process by 
which the American concept of civil 
rights has emerged. Mr. Carr served as 
executive secretary of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, and the ex- 
cellent report of the committee here 
finds its theoretical amplification, its 
historical justification. 

The thesis of the book can be simply 
stated. Originally the American concept 
of civil rights was based upon the as- 
sumption that the principal danger to 
the maintenance of these rights stemmed 
from the tendency of governments to 
be tyrannical. The Bill of Rights was 


_ a reaction against the evils of the past 


rather than a promise for the future. 
It was fashioned as a “shield” to pro- 
tect civil rights against governmental en- 
croachment, that is, its guarantees only 
ran against the federal government. Af. 
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ter the Civil War, an attempt was made 
to provide a “sword” as well as a 
“shield” for the protection of civil rights, 
to compel the states to respect the guar- 
antees that were binding on the federal 
government. It was also aimed at the 
affirmative implementation of civil rights 
as against the encroachment of “private 
governments.” Congress passed a series 
of acts, including the federal Civil 
Rights Act, but the Supreme Court 
robbed the sword of its edge by hold- 
ing the more important phases of this 
legislation unconstitutional. 

Here the matter rested, so to speak, 
until the early 1920’s when the Su- 
preme Court began to reinvest the Four- 
teenth Amendment with some of its 
original meaning. If the groundwork 
for a more affirmative concept of civil 
rights was laid by the court, the scaf- 
folding, trestles, and girders were con- 
structed by the young lawyers in the 
Civil Liberties Unit which Frank Mur- 
phy, as Attorney General, established in 
the Department of Justice in 1939. One 
valuable aspect of Mr. Carr’s study is 


its detailed, systematic analysis of the 


work of the Civil Liberties Unit. 


In short, Mr. Carr contends that we 
have now moved from the “shield” to 
the “sword” approach; that is, we have 
come to recognize that a laissez-faire at- 
titude toward civil rights is no longer 
adequate. To the shield we have added, 
or are in process of adding, the sword 
of affirn.ative action, of direct~ imple- 
mentation. 

In every respect, this book is a satis- 
factory presentation of the emergence of 
a modern concept of civil rights in 
America. It has, of course, the weakness 
of its virtues. Both the first volume in 
this series, “The Alien and the Asiatic 
in American Law” by Milton R. Kon- 
vitz, and the present volume, ignore the 
wider implication of issues which they 
discuss solely in terms of legal and con- 
stitutional theory. Hence they are pri- 
marily books for the technicians, law- 
yers, judges, and professors of law. 

But there is a sociology of civil rights 
as well as a constitutional and legal 
theory. Only the naive will contend 
that the decisions by which the civil 
rights program was sabotaged after the 
Civil War represent “pure law,” that is, 
that they were free from political and 
other considerations. Are the changes 
of the 1920’s to be interpreted in terms 
of the changed personnel of the court 
or were more basic forces involved? Is 
it not apparent that the play of social 
forces in American life has been the cru 
cial factor in the whole history of civil 
rights in this country? The sociology 
of the question, it seems to me, is as im- 
portant as the legal theory by which the 
change was rationalized . 

It is encouraging to note that current 
American thinking about civil rights is 
being brought up to date. New dangers 
and threats to civil rights require new 
weapons and strategies, and, above all, 
a realistic understanding of the nature 
of the threats themselves. Mr. Carr is 
at once a modernist and a realist, a the- 
orist and a technician. He has provided 
an indispensable handbook for all those 
who are interested in civil rights in the 
modern world. 


~ 


Harcourt Brace. $4. 


P, Alston Waring 


. I O THE GROWING PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


arising out of the impact of the war on 
agriculture, with resulting increase in 
the application of industrial techniques 
to farming, this book makes a decided 
contribution. Mr. Goldschmidt is con- 
vinced that the agricultural revolution 
has now swung into high and is work- 
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i ing an alarming change on rural scciety. 
( If his conclusions are correct—and they 
«come as a result of precise and careful 
study and from wide observation—it is 


high time that there be national concern 


¢ over this problem. 


“As You Sow” 


is far more than a 


«sociological study of three rural com- 
| munities in California, though it is based 
«on factual material accumulated while 
f the author was a working member of 


: dustrial 


i the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Its premise is threefold. First, that in- 
techniques are being more 
widely adopted by American farmers 
than is supposed. Second, that this is 


| creating a totally new rural situation, 


radically affecting the life of the people 
in a large section of our society. And 
last, that the present national policy to- 
ward agriculture is thus antiquated and 
needs revamping. 

Mr. Goldschmidt proceeds to show 
that the pattern of farm production is 
fast becoming identical with the pattern 
of industrial production in the city. But 
his analysis goes a step further, and here 
lies the chief contribution of the book. 

As the two production patterns ap- 
proach similarity, so the rural social re- 
lationships tend to follow the pattern of 
those in the city. A wage earning group, 
cut off from ownership, arises, and the 
separation of interests between the new 
industrial farmer and his labor grows. 
Moreover, the economics of this type of 
production do not motivate the operator 
to maintain soil fertility, for he is com- 
pletely interested now in immediate re- 
turn on capital; it does not motivate him 
to consider the welfare of the local com- 
munity in which his land lies, nor to 
have any long-term concern over the 
welfare of his workers. In short, the 
old homogeneous rural community is 
blotted out, and the family farm with 
its traditional values is destroyed. 

Now, the author says, we must face 
these facts realistically. It is down this 
road that American rural life is travel- 
ing. He admits that the California com- 
munities studied present some very spe- 
cial circumstances of the West, and that 
there will be variations from this pattern. 
But he is emphatic that many of the 
urban characteristics found in them will 
eventually appear throughout rural so- 
ciety. 


Perhaps it is on this point of gener- 


alization upon data that some will dis- 
agree with this analysis. And, while 


agreeing that a revamping of national 


policy toward agriculture is clearly in 


order, it can be objected that Mr. Gold- 
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schmidt has perhaps placed emphasis on 
the need for equity in that new policy 
to the neglect of those other two funda- 
mentals of a sound future program, 
namely: the full utilization of American 
productive capacity to insure the wel- 
tare of all the people 
tion of our 
exploitation. 

The policy of equity, here stressed, is 
however of vital importance. This is a 
vigorous, authoritative, and exceedingly 
timely book. Anyone reading it will 
have his eyes opened to the dangers and 
challenges inherent within the new and 
coming rural order. 


snd the preserva- 


National resources from 


VETERANS CHALLENGE THE COL. 
LEGES—The New York Program, by 
J, Hillis Miller and John §. Allen. 
King’s Crown Press, $2.25, 


Everett B, Sackett 


ae IS A MATTER-OF-FACT ACCOUNT OF 
the efforts made at the state level to pro- 
vide college education in New York 
State for returning veterans. 

Plenty of statistics, extracts from 
speeches by Governor Dewey, and 
lengthy lists of educational bigwigs at- 
test to the authenticity of the account. 
But although the facts as they relate to 
developments in New York seem to be 
well authenticated, the authors give free 
rein to imagination when they claim, 
“No other state has done such a prompt 
and complete job of meeting the edu- 
cational needs of veterans.” 

The reviewer (as well as the authors) 
lacks complete enough information to 
enable him to rank the states on this 
matter. But for New York to claim 
leadership is ridiculous. The authors 
state that following Governor Dewey’s 
conference of college presidents of the 


~ state on March 7-8, 1946, “For the first 


time they [the college presidents] were 


aware of the dimensions of the task.” 


This was pretty late to become aware of 
the oncoming tidal wave, which already 
was waist deep. 

A full year before, the reviewer, for 
his own institution, had predicted the 
peak of veteran enrollment within 2 
percent of the actual figures. The neces- 
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sary authority had been secured from 
the New Hampshire legislature, and at 
the time Governor Dewey called hi 
conference, ground was being broken 
for permanent buildings to increase the 
male dormitory capacity of that particu- 
lar state university by 60 percent. 

As a result, in New Hampshire every 
veteran who could meet a rather gen- 
erously interpreted prewar test of capa- 
city for college study was able, if he 
wished, to enroll for the curriculum he 
wanted in a fully accredited four-year 
institution. New Hampshire is a small 
state and admittedly this made the prob- 
lem easier of solution, but it was typical 
of state universities large and small 
to open the door to every qualified 
veteran. 

What was unique about the New 
York effort to meet the challenge of the 
college-bound veteran was not its earli- 
ness and thoroughness but the lack of a 
state university or college upon which 
it could call to bear the major share of 
the burden. The authors’ exaggerated 
claims of service to veterans may be 
mere unawareness of what happened in 
forty-seven other states, or it may be 
foresight on the part of Governor 
Dewey’s campaign managers. 


Two Views of 


Other Americas 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE 
CARIBBEAN, by Paul Blanshard, Mac- 
millan, $5. 


Muna Lee 


Some SIX MILLION PERSONS LIVE IN 
Caribbean possessions of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and the Neth- 
erlands. Widely different in race and 
language, they occupy, in scattered 
islands with mainland fringe, a total of 
205,000 square miles ranging from arid 
atoll to hinterland jungle. Approxi- 
mately half are British, and a third U-S., 
citizens. It is an area of insecurity, per- 
petually aware of hurricane and earth- 
quake, of economic status dependent on 
tariffs made overseas, and of political 
status fluctuating with changes at Wash- 
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ADMINISTRATION 
OF 
GROUP WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


In this blueprint for executives, 
staff members, and board members the 
administrative machinery of an or- 
ganization ot agency is integrated with 
its human relations, and democratic 
theory is translated into action by 
methods consistent with the princt- 
ples. 


The three major concerns that have 
pertinent bearing upon democratic ad- 
ministration are gathered into this 
single volume: the processes of admin- 
istration; the techniques of democracy; 
and the dynamics of individual and 
group behavior. 


Mr. Blumenthal devotes specific 
chapters to: the history and basic ele- 
ments of administration; democratic 
foundations of management and basic 
concepts of the democratic idea; some 
misconceptions about democratic ad- 
ministration; educational techniques 
for implementing democracy. Devel- 
oping further his thesis that the cen- 
tral problem of administration is so- 
cialxin character, the remaining chap- 
ters are concerned with the human 
organization in the institutional set- 
ting. The philosophy, principles, and 
methods set down earlier are then ap- 
plied to concrete, day-by-day, organiza- 
tional situations.” 

“Administrators in all types of social wel- 
fare agencies will find this an extremely 
helpful book. It will undoubtedly prove 


helpful in child-care and f 


‘amily-service 
agencies, in icon th and bree agen- 
cies.”—Ray Johns. 


$3.50 


THE GROUP WORK LIBRARY 


Here are high spots for your per- 
sonal and agency libraries . . . for 
board and committee members . . . 
for staff and volunteer training . 
Decade of Group Work ‘ 
Charles E, Hendry, ed. ......... $2.50 
The Co-operative Process Among 
National Social Agencies 


Ray Johns 3.00 
Creative Group Education 

Sues STAU SOM etal s arty aisievsle!ase cera .00 
Look, Listen, and Learn 

Strauss ONG Kidder cn ctcc ota 3 650 


Make Your Agency More Effective 


Arthur L. Swift cccccceccssse. 3.00 


Everett 2.50 
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ington, London, Paris, The Hague. 

Paul Blanshard’s firsthand account of 
present conditions in these colonies is 
supplemented by sections on Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
and the Canal Zone. The past decade 
has witnessed awakening both of con- 
sciousness and conscience as regards 
Caribbean hunger for food, security, and 
democracy. 

One of the most interesting features 
of Mr. Blanshard’s study, not: paralleled 
elsewhere in print, is his detailed, com- 
prehensive account of the recent growth 
of labor movements in the several sec- 
tors. The same comment holds true of 
his colorful, detailed picture of present 
educational and political conditions. 

There are, on the other hand, some 
striking defects and omissions in the 
book, even though its merits outweigh 
them. For instance, not even apparent 
non-acquaintance with the Spanish lan- 
guage explains why no Latin American 
work on the Caribbean is mentioned. 
The bibliography, at least, should list 
German Archiniegas’ “Caribbean,” a fine 
historical analysis of the progress from 
“sea of slavery” toward “sea of democ- 
and Fernando Ortiz’ learned, 


racy,” 
witty, and allusive “Cuban Counter- 
point,” both of which are available in 


recent English translation. 

Lack of familiarity with Spanish leads 
Mr. Blanshard into odd pronunciamen- 
tos; as, for example, that Puerto Ricans 
prefer the Spanish spelling “Puerto 
Rico” and so the U.S. Government has 
adopted that instead of “Porto Rico.” 
The preference, of course, is not for a 
Spanish over an English form but for 
modern rather than sixteenth century 
Spanish. (Would one now speak of 
Pliemouthe, Massachusetts?) 

In his own field of specialization, Mr. 
Blanshard is careful to document his 
statements, but otherwise he sometimes 


accepts as authoritative, theories insuf- 


ficiently supported. He says, and re- 
peats, for example, that the white man 
cannot live healthfully in the tropics. It 
would be more accurate to say that no- 


body can live healthfully in the tropics — 
who maintains northern habits of eat-— 


ing, drinking, dress, and housing. 
While viewing the Caribbean as a 
satellite region nden 


| a tule is neith 


| latures be mz 
| with elected 


The colonies should, he thinks, come : 
within the scope of the Trusteeship 


Council of the UN. The most urgent 
need, after an adequate food supply, he 
deems to be “universal, free compulsory 
education.” Increasing social control of 
economic life he believes an inevitable 
development. 

Regardless of the type of land owner- 


en 


: 


ship, however, he considers maintenance — 


of the large scale plantation system 
necessary for productive efficiency. 


Finally, Mr. Blanshard makes “a Con-_ ® 


ditional Prophecy—the Caribbean peo- 
ples will remain loyal to the Western — 
democracies,” and permits himself “un- 
equivocal special pleading—the Western 


democracies must be worthy of their 


allegiance.” 


~ 


BATTLE FOR THE HEMISPHERE: S 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS TOTALI- — 


TARIANISM IN THE OTHER 
AMERICAS, by Edward Tomlinson. 
Scribners. $3.50. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon 


HE AUTHOR NEATLY DESCRIBES HIS 


own book. He says it: 


", .. is not intended as an exhaustive 
survey of totalitarianism in all the coun- 
tries [of Latin America]. Rather, it is 
an attempt to give a bird’s-eye view of — 
the difficulties and problems which today _ 


beset democracy im that part of the 
world. It attempts to trace . . . how de-— 


mocracy is withstanding the — attacks 


J 


} 
q 


which are concentrated on it, and it em- — 


phasizes the responsibility of the United 
States in preserving and strenigtheninem 
the democratic forces. . .. 


“Hence, after an introductory part, the © 


ae) 


slender volume is logically divided into — 


sections dealing with penetration from _ 
the Left, repression from the Right, the 


status of democracy, and United gens 


responsibflity. , 
Mr. Tomlinson performs a service in 

focusing his reportorial spotlight on the 

insidious and persistent tactics of the 

Communist “red totalitariansm” wh: 

_ has only recently come a cropper (too 

pee for ‘mention ins Bee book 


jlichés — the “untold riches” of Latin 
America, the “new El Dorado” (both of 
(questionable accuracy, incidentally), the 
} frail flower of democracy,” and others. 
{Numerous statements of fact are in- 
jaccurate (items: the letters APRA do 
ot stand for Asociacién Peruana Revo- 
ucionaria Americana; Colombia, instead 
fof being “one of the most literate na- 
sions on the Continent,”. reported in its 
ensus of 1938 a literacy rate of 43.3 per 
cent among persons over ten years of 
age) and many interpretations are of 
doubtful validity (such as the statement 
hat Fascism and National Socialism 
were “philosophies which differed from 
Bolshevism in name only”). There are, 
sncidentally, no documentation and no 
Poibliography. Historical references are 
jefaulty in places and the reportage often 
gives the impression of superficiality; the 
discussion of the inter-American system 
is uninspired. 

“Battle for the: Hemisphere” is, then, 
useful in its orientation but slipshod in 
‘its preparation. 


a 


Persuasion in Action 
(from page 207) 


questions are discussed—from a re- 
‘port on a difficult or unusual griev- 
ance to consideration of major com- 
pany policy. On the afternoon of the 
same day, each superintendent meets 
with his foremen and discusses with 
them the course of the policy meeting. 

In addition to grievance and nego- 
tiation meetings, the union executive 
‘board meets once a week with the 
| personnel director to explore problems 
of mutual interest. Decisions are not 


iincluded in the agenda of the next 
|management policy meeting or re- 


‘management for further discussion 
with union representatives. 

- Conference and discussion between 
Dewey and Almy management and 
workers are not limited to matters 


covered by the collective bargaining 


| eee Many day-to-day details | 


‘are settled by consultation, with the 
workers having a chance to talk over 
the situation before policy decisions 
/are reached or procedures changed. 
complex administrative or policy 
sroblem may be’ referred to joint 
committees or to union or manage- 
ment committees. Some of these are 

ermanent bodies, such as the joint 


imade, but any important issues are } 


‘ferred to appropriate members of 


n-management committee which | | 
a ra a - 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
‘ f Feast a : 


The story of 


two remarkable people 


the WEBBS 


Our Partnership 


By BEATRICE WEBB 


A candid account of one of the most fruitful partnerships. 
in history—one that developed new methods of research 
and sparked many a revolutionary idea. Based on Beatrice 
Webb’s diaries, it covers in first-hand detail the founding 
of the London School of Economics, the growth of the 
Labour Party, and the work of their most active period 
between 1892 and 1912, with notes on later years. Rich in 
perspicacious comment, it reveals Beatrice Webb as a 
woman of passion as well as brains. 


With index and 8 halftones. $5.00 
At all bookstores 


1724 


v3 ONGMANS 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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* “One central goal—rebuilding a sound and * 
prosperous economic system.’’ 


—From Annual Report, Twentieth Century Fund 


Rebuilding the World Economy - 


By NORMAN S. BUCHANAN and FRIEDRICH A. LUTZ. “This book presents 
the facts basic to intelligent action, It surveys previous experience in world trade 
and foreign investment; the present situation; the possibilities of the new agencies 
such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund.”—Magazine of Wall Street. $4.00 


Cartels or Competition? 


By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS. Just coming off 
press is this comprehensive study of the cartel form of controls by business and 


government, in historical perspective and with emphasis on the situation which 


exists today. Its facts are meeded in making the critical choices which are 
before us. $4.00 


—and its predecessor— 


Cartels in Action 


By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS. This earlier volume, 
by the same authors, is a detailed report on cartel arrangements in eight fields 
where they have played an important role: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, incandescent electric lamps, and chemicals. $4.00 


—An indispensable source book— . 


_ America's Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST and ASSOCIATES. “‘Notable as a storehouse of 


‘information on the operations of the U. S. economy. It contains a wealth of 


statistics never before assembled in one place on such vital topics as consumer 
spending, productivity, natural resources . . . will get nationwide attention.”— 
Business Week. oe es : $5.00 


* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND * 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 


THE CHILD and 
HIS WELFARE 


by Hazel 
Fredericksen 


The author has filled the book 
with the information on child wel- 
fare that every teacher, every work- 
er in the field, needs. The result 
is a constructive statement writ- 
ten from a modern, mature point 
of view, presenting principles 
of sociology and social work in 
sound and realistic terms. The 
chapters on Adoption, Unmarried 
Parenthood, Children Who Be- 
come Delinquent, for example, 
cover fully and clearly the rela- 
tion of the child to adults and to 
the agencies set up to protect him. 


“ ..a fascinating, up-to-date 


text which should be widely used and 
should have wide influence.” 
Alfred McClung Lee, 


Wayne University 
a(S 


W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
549 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


318 pp. Price $3,175 


STRANGE?! forgotten izue tales 
FORGOTTEN 
MYSTERIES 


BY R. DEWITT MILLER 


Are there ghosts, phantom 
armies, sea serpents? Have 
there been messages from Mars 
and a lost continent? 


Each of the 15 chapters covers a different type of 
mysterious occurrence. For the first time the whole 
field of the enigmatical has been presented in 
one painstakingly accurate volume Price only 
$2.50, cash or money order JH Latto 


1056 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


administers the job evaluation pro- 
gram. 

The handling of grievances—one of 
the acid tests of effective union-man- 
agement cooperation — has changed 
and developed with the growth and 
strengthening of the collective bar- 
gaining process. The careful pro- 
cedure embodied in'the current agree- 
ment at Dewey and Almy is the re- 
sult of experiment and experience, 
but neither side regards it as final. 

The statistics are impressive. The 
total of 45 grievances for 1944 had 
dropped to one in the first six months 
of 1947. For two years,.every griev- 
ance has been settled before reaching 
the third step in the procedure—that 
is, by consultation with the foreman 
or the superintendent. This record 
might indicate that the union does 
not function properly. The NPA 
study, however, reveals that the small 
number of complaints is due in part 
to the method developed by the union 
itself for controlling unwarranted 
grievances. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, UNION OFFICIALS 
found themselves in the difficult po- 
sition of trying to argue questionable 
grievances in the final step of the 
established procedure. On their own 
initiative, they set up a screening proc- 
ess for all grievances appealed from 
the second step, the plant superinten- 
dent, to the third, the president’s of- 
fice. Before going beyond the super- 
intendent, a grievance is subject to 
review by the executive board of the 
union, with the member appearing 
to state his case. If the board feels 
the grievance has merit, it continues 
to be processed under the agreed pro- 
cedure. But if the board feels that 
the case lacks merit, or that there is 
no reasonable hope of winning it, it 
withholds approval and the grievance 


Largely because of a progressive, | 
friendly top management, Dewey and 
Almy skipped almost completely this 
first stage, in which industries 1n our | 
economy are still struggling. | 

Second, is the administrative stage. | 
After the union is accepted (and this | 
means much more than formal recog- 
nition) both parties must learn to 
meet and solve inevitable problems in 
their relations, and develop policies 
and procedures. The Dewey and 
Almy story really began in this sec- 
ond stage, and in so doing avoided 
the deep scars of the militant period. 

The third stage—and only a few 
unions and managements in this 
country have moved into it—might 
be called the cooperative stage. Hav- 
ing successfully solved: the problems 
of negotiating the administrating col- 
lective bargaining agreements, union 
and management work together to 
improve the competitive position of 
the enterprise by increasing the eff 
ciency and economy of operation. 

As the NPA study analyzes the 
Dewey and Almy situation, manage- 
mentment and union now are ready 
for this third, and creative relation- 
ship. The two parties have worked 
together to solve many problems of 
industrial relations, and to settle is- 
sues arising out of collective bargain- 
ing. But they never have participated 
in solying problems of more efficient 
production, cost reduction, strength- 
ening the competitive position of the 
company—the factors which directly 
control the jobs and living standards 
of everyone connected with the en-_ 
terprise. The third stage of industrial 
relations offers a new challenge to” 
both management and union. | 

The NPA investigators, analyzing” 
the Dewey and Almy record, find © 
four major reasons for the success of - 
the firm’s industrial relations. 

Most important, they suggest, are 


ADMINISTRATION is dropped. ‘The aggrieved individual the personality and philosophy of the 
- OF or group may appeal the board’s de- president. His great contributions 
GROUP WORK ee to the regular union meeting. have been his acceptance of the union 
by the membership by a majority vote in a friendly spirit; the genuine se- t 


upholds the appeal, the grievance con- 
tinues to be processed—on through 
arbitration, if necessary. 

This study shows that today Dewey 
and Almy is well organized for 
handling the major employer-employe 
activities and the all-important “little 
things” as well. What lies ahead? 

__ Many authorities chart three stages 
iN union-management relations: 


curity he gave the workers in his in- 
formal treatment of them, later in 
their contractual relations; his honesty 
and frankness in dealing with both 
management and workers; his human 
and flexible approach to common 
problems; his unusual skill in human 
relations; and finally, “he had a deep 
sense of responsibility for the welfare 
ee on ___ Of his employes, and his actions and 
irst, is the militant stage in which _ policies demonstrated this to them be- 
the union fights for its existence. yond a doubt.” : 
_ (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Graputc) s 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


Don't Miss Description on Page 224 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


LY 


E. A., Washington, D. ¢. 


: 
| 
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As the second most important fac- 
«tor, they place “the development of 
skill and competence, and the full ac- 
yceptance of responsibility for indus- 
itrial relations,” by all management 
‘from the president down through the 
‘foremen. 

Another important factor is the 
sestablishment of effective channels of 
scommunication within management, 
aand union. 

Finally, the investigators stress “the 
¢degree of autonomy which has been 
eenjoyed by the members of this local 
yunion. They have been free to de- 
vvelop within wide limits their own 


} policies and procedures for collective 


i bargaining, and to adjust their de- 


| periment with the “Clermont,” which 
i tied up on its initial trip in a nearby 


| bay of the Hudson. A large collec- 


ition of documents on the Bard fam- 


ily, founders of the college, came into 
the possession of the library and had 
to be organized; this gave me another 
strong incentive to study the history 
_ of the whole area carefully. The phys- 
ical nearness of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, just down the AI- 
bany Postroad, helped the new citi- 
zen to understand the role which the 
chief executive plays in the American 
democracy. Although I had only seen 
and heard the President speak on a 
few occasions, I felt his death as 
keenly as if an honored, fatherly 
friend were gone. 


i TWELVE YEARS WHICH I HAVE 
spent at Bard College, thus far, may 
roughly be divided into four periods. 
During the first, all my attention was 
devoted to the library. The building, 
in its classic design, presented bewil- 
dering problems. How could a Greek 


temple be made to fit the require- 
ment of modern service? The book 
collection had to be adjusted to a 


changed. curriculum. The relation 


| with faculty and students needed re- 


thinking. All this took time and en- 
ergy, but it afforded me also a great 
opportunity to find out about liberal 
arts education in general and the 


place of the library in it. 


The second step did not seem quite 


so adventurous. In a college in which 
the library is the center of the educa- 
tional process, it appeared logical that 


mands to the unique circumstances of 
the particular company with which 
they bargain.” This has resulted in 
a self-sufficient and competent union 
organization, able to handle its own 
problems with a minimum of outside 
assistance, 

Working together, the Dewey and 
Almy management and union have 
evolved policies and techniques of 
wide usefulness to other labor and 
employer groups. But on the final 
balance sheet the great gain is the 
demonstration of the feasibility and 
the enduring worth of sound, mature 
relationships between management 
and workers, of peace not by force, 
but by persuasion. 


LA New American Takes Stock 


j 
Tf undertook here his first successful ex- 


(from page 200) 


the librarian should also teach. He 
was happy to meet the demand and 
so he did his share successively in 
English history, German language, 
and European literature. 

Then the war brought a great 
change. In summer 1943, a Language 
and Area Training unit of the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
was assigned to Bard College. Rather 
unexpectedly, while teaching summer 
courses at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College in Trenton, I. was 
given the task of organizing the area 
program; it was. devoted to Germany 
and France. The job was no sinecure. 
The army had set up many detailed 
requirements which had to be met by 
a hastily gathered group of highly 
competent but heterogeneous instruc- 
tors. —. 

In spite of all headaches, I confess 


-that I never liked any job better. For 


once I could put to good use all the 
knowledge of continental European 
history and politics that I possessed 
and for which hardly anybody had 
cared till then. I felt that, in a small 
measure, I was now able to repay the 
United States for having given me 
refuge. For I could pass on to mem- 
bers of the future army of occupa- 
tion essential information for the un- 
derstanding of German affairs. 

The most wonderful feature of the 
training program was to me _ the 
character of the people who had been 
selected by the army authorities for 
our unit. They had been chosen from 
all walks of life, without any thought 
of social or educational background, 
but for their sheer ability to master 
foreign languages and to do intelli- 
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Quoted from Reviews 


of 


SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


in the 
HUMAN MALE 


By Alfred C, Kinsey, Wardell B, Pomeroy 
and Clyde E, Martin of Indiana University 


SURVEY GRAPHIC SAYS 


“The facts in this book have tremendous 
implications for all those interested in 
man’s welfare . . . This book is clearly 
required reading for psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
educators, and the legal guardians of 
society. It will provide a much needed 
objectivity and a scientific frame of 
reference for the interpretation of in- 
dividual behavior.” 


SCIENCE SAYS 


“The facts are now available and in so 
effectively presenting them the authors 
are due the gratitude of all intelligent 
peoples interested in the advancement 
of knowledge.” 


~ QUARTERLY REVIEW of 
PSYCHIATRY and NEUROLOGY 


‘Tt is hard to overestimate the impor- 
tance of this volume—socially, legally, 
medically, or in any other regard. 


sae ORDER FORM auaeee es 
Mail this coupon to your bookseller or 
direct to the publisher 


W. B, SAUNDERS COMPANY 
W. Washington Square, Phila, 5 
Enclose find check for $6.50. Send me 
“SEXUAL BEHAVIOR in the HUMAN MALE 


Natieandaess yout Star “38? “Seana 
Address: 2s pce nae eset Segeet ess eee 
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| SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


| A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
|_ tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
| of Social Science. 


| Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
casework agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


| Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 


study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency, 
or adequate graduate work, 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Case Work. Psychiatric Social Work. Medi- 

cal Social Work. Group Work. 
Fall semester begins on September 15, 1948, 


Two summer terms beginning on June 1 and 
July 12, 1948, for experienced social workers. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the 
Dean. 


84 Exeter Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
ea AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


. Graduate Programs with concentration on 
CASE WORK 


=z 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


d prel: liminary work in the Soci ef 
fran th 


%. 
- 


further information y write to the 


si "secretary of the Esse 
= i oe 


MILLS COLLEGE 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 
3 July - 14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Casa Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—including child- 
ren’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre—including children’s classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 


Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, board 
and room, health services and inci- 
dentals 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College, Oakland 13, Cal. 


| , > 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Sali 


COMMUNITY CRCONIZATION! 


sta can SOCIAL RESEARCH ; 
sree ee uaies of colleges of recognized 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Division of Social Welfare Administration 
Academic Year 1948-1949 
A two-year professional course leading to the de- 


gree Master of Social Work. Specialization is 
available in several fields. 


Those desiring admission for the Fall of 1948 
should make early application. For further in- 
formation, write to the Director, 314 Lincoln Hall 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work — “areeries : 
Family and Child pyauere ge 


Social oeeselch ie ks ie sre 


* 


lp 
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\; gence or military government work. 
' This group was truly a cross-section 
of twentieth century America: sons 
@f immigrants from many lands, in- 
cluding Greek and Pole, Italian and 
Ruthenian, Czech and Hungarian, 
Egyptian and Yugoslav, all united in 
one spirit. These men, some of them 
, already in their thirties, were mag- 
) nificent to work with. 

Whoever has attended many com- 
mencements, stops being too  senti- 
mental, but tears were in my eyes 
when the ASTP unit left for over- 
seas. After the area training job, a 
larger permanent teaching duty fell 
to me. Today, I combine a professor- 
ship in history with the library work. 
The dual position is very rewarding, 
even though the load at times seems 
heavy. After a quarter of a century 
[ thus returned to what I had set out 
to do when entering the University 
of Heidelberg after the first world 


war—to devote my life to Clio. 


= = 


F INALLY, THE WAR AND ESPECIALLY 
the ASTP experience, revived my 
writing activities. I had been publish- 
ing articles and book reviews all along 
but, after my early disappointments 
in New York, had given up hope of 
a market for essays on central Euro- 
pean history and politics. Almost 
overnight, the situation changed. | 
cannot complain any longer of lack 
of hospitality in American journals: 
most of the articles which I planned 
to write in 1935, were gladly accepted 
in 1945 and after. Out of my re- 
newed search through the problems 
of the recent past has grown the pro- 
ject of a book which is to embody 


known material, but also my own 
observations and reflections on the 


sorbed all my spare hours for almost 

four years; I hope to finish the writ- 
ing before long. And this is part of 
a larger plan which I intend to carry 
_ out in years to come. 
__ There should be no misunderstand- 
ing: I do not write on European, and 
| especially German, problems, because 
of some hidden homesickness for the 
Old World. I think I have freed my- 
self rather thoroughly of the Bei uns 
nostalgia, for which German refugees 

have been so often criticized. My de- 
sire to see Europe again is not very 
gent, in spite of the friendly sug- 


jects qf it were not for some 


course of German history. It has ab- | 


sstions that have come from across 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO ADVERTISE YOUR ATTRACTIONS 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 3 


RESORTS 
REAL ESTATE 


bed 


IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF ce 


#12 


RATES 


50c per agate line 
$7.00 per inch 


nl 


Dept. 


EUROPE TODAY 
Sightseeing plus insight 


Learn the facts behind the | 


Choice of 20 ALL-EXPENSE 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


headlines! 


FRANCE . TODAY — Divergent 
trends and their influences on 
the French people —46 days 

_- $785. 
SOCIAL CHANGE IN EUROPE 
—Political, social and religious 
aspects of life on the continent 


ee ey 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA —A study in 
advanced social legislation— 
67 days ....c0.. $1245. - $1345. 


Summer Studytours 
Write 


F, Columbia Univ. Travel Service 
New York 27, N. Y. 


not only a sizable amount of un- | te 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


Summer Program 
Public Welfare Workshop 


June 14-18, 1948 
Pouders 


Lucia Bing, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


Leah Feder, Western Reserve 


John M. Flumerfelt, “M.D., Western Reserve University 
Opal M. Jacobs, Western Reserve University 
William D. Schmidt, Children’s Services of Cleveland 


Workshop on Financing the Social Services 


June 21-25, 1948 
Leaders 


Ella W. Reed, American Public Welfare Assoaation 
Joseph Willin, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
Glenn Wood, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


Winter Semester Begins September 20, 1948 


For full information inquire 


Admission, Western Reserve University, School 
of ere ee ee ee Social Sciences, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


(In answering advertisements please mention Stair Giialeciiamcats pleas wonton Sorme Gomme) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER—2 years graduate study— 
by Church Welfare Bureau (Protestant). A 
demonstration agency. Case work with ado- 
lescents 12-19. Salary $2772-$3456 depending 
on qualifications and experience. Write Case 
Work Division, 3330 W. Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16, California. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, to work 
with psychiatrists and psychologists in newly 
organized city-county mental hygiene clinic. 
Salary range $3600 to $4100. Write Coordi- 
nator, Community Guidance Center, 441 Bull 
Street, Sayannah, Georgia. 


WANTED: Supervisor, experienced in family 
casework, for Jewish family agency in large 
eastern city. Challenging opportunity and ex- 
cellent personnel practices. 8731 Survey. 


COMPETENT, 


progressive Housemother for 
Jewish Home, Greater Boston. Children five 
to twelve. inimum salary $125.00, full 
__ maintenance. 8730 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, also SUPER- 
VISOR, for Hospital in Brooklyn with an 
expanding Social Service Department. Inter- 
esting program. Full training required. 8722 
Survey. 


WANTED: Carefully trained, educated and 
experienced Senior Case Worker for state- 
wide non-sectarian child placing agency. Must 
be able to furnish suitable references. Person 


$3,600. Must have had some experience in 
Home Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated 
Building, Jacksonville. 


CASEWORKER: Opening in multiple service 
agency for caseworker in Family Service and 
in Child Placement Departments. Classifica- 
tions Caseworker I and II provide salary 
range $2400-$4500. Placement on scale de- 
pendent u experience. Write Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


GROUP WORKER for small children’s insti- 
tution. Salary plus complete maintenance. Or- 
thodox whale Children’s Home, 22199 Fair- 
mount Blyd., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER, experienced, college degree 
special interest State Hospital work, neede 
at once, Also Brecirte students for In-Serv- 
ice Training. Good salary including mainte- 
nance, opportunities for advancement. State 
Hospital, Clarinda, Iowa. 


STRONG family casework agency, non-sec- 
tarian, in southern New England city, 250,- 
000, has two casework opportunities in pro- 
fessional staff of fourteen. personnel 
policies, Limited, varied caseloads, excellent 
supervision, Position for person just com- 
pleted training is unusual opportunity to de- 
velop sound casework skills, and position for 
person with training and one year’s experi- 
ence or more offers combination community 
responsibility in district office ‘and strong 
casework experience. Write, giving training 
and experience. 8725 Survey. 


a 
WANTED: Girl Scout Executive Director, well- 
organized association. Salary Flare le 
Fulltime office secretary. Write: Mrs. Arthur 
wit 117 W. Tennessee Street, Tallahassee, 
orida, 


CASEWO®RKERS (two) one White and one 
Prefer women for both positions; 


Building, Wiaston-Salem, N. C. 


SUPERVISOR of family service with profes- 
sional training and experience in Southern 
multiple function Jewish Agency. Salary de- 
peadent i qualifications and ability. ~ 8728 
urvey. 


0! ial k rienced in child place- 
ment, for ition Adoption Department, 
Private Ageney of good standards. Children’s 


Service Bureau, 740 Wabash Bldg, itts- 
burgh 23) Pa, Sai aE 


HOUSEMOTHER for. small children’s insti- 
tution. Salary plus maintenance, Gaclutlia ies 
room apartment. Orthodox Jewish Children’s 
Home, 22199 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland 18 

0. a. / : 


~ ‘ : 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, 


GRADUATE CASE WORKERS—Men 


ene 


WORKERS WANTED 


a 
CHILD WELFARE WORKERS: Openings in 


scenic rural counties in Idaho. Professional 
supervision, opportunities for advancement. 
One year of graduate training required. Sal- 
aries for Junior Child Welfare Worker $210- 
$250; Senior Child Welfare Worker $230-$270. 
Write Director of Child Welfare Services, 
Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 


LT 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Health educator to direct di- 


vision of county community fund and council 
of social agencies; newly created position; 
$4,000. (b) Psychiatric social worker; mental 
clinic now being organized; southern town 
of 35,000; $4,000. (c) Medical or psychiatric 
social worker; duties eventually full time 
supervision; small department accepting medi- 
cal students for field work; large teaching 
hospital; Middle West. (d) Executive direc- 
tor; county mental hygiene association Te- 
cently organized; psychiatric social worker 
qualified to do outstanding job of organiza- 
tion in education desirable; _$4,000-$6,000. 
SG3-1 The Medical Bureau (Burneice Lar- 
son, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


a a a aD 
CASEWORKERS professionally qualified for 


agency giving children care in foster_homes 
and in cottage type institution. Worker 
needed for direct work with emotionally dis- 
turbed children under psychiatric consulta- 
tion; also adoption worker. Write The Chil- 
dren’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. 


ex- 
perienced in family and children’s work, for 
a small multiple functioning Jewish agency. 
Challenging opportunity. Salary according to 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Bini Dee ee eee 
SOCIAL WORKER, woman, age 25-40, mem- 


ber Lutheran church, college graduate. Com- 
pletion of one year graduate study plus two 
years experience as a case worker in private 
or public family or child welfare agency, or 
one half year graduate study plus five years 
experience. $3,000. Lutheran Inner Mission 
Bere 1002 11th St., N.W., Washington 1, 


CASE WORKER (1) and SUPERVISOR (1). 


Challenging opportunity in Midwestern non- 
sectarian institution for dependent children 
in expanding program to include foster Home 
and adoptive placements. M.S. degree and 
experience in child welfare or psychiatric 
case work required. Salary $3000-$4200. Full 
maintenance available. 8712 Survey. 


and 
Women—by the New York City Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, an agency whose major function 
is the treatment of problems of family rela- 
tionships. We are interested in experienced 
applicants who have developed, through train- 
ing and practice, positive skills in understand- 
ing and dealing with people and who have 
demonstrated their capacity to use those skills. 
Salary range for such workers $3100-$3700. 
Write, or telephone, Mrs. Gertrude R. Davis, 
oe st 57 Street, New York 19—Circle 


CASEWORKER for child placing agency. Com- 
pletion of master’s degree or major portion of 
graduate work required. Write giving de- 
tails of education and experience, references, 
minimum salary acceptable. Children’s Sery- 
ice League, 717 South Grand Avenue, East, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY UALIFIED FAMILY 
aa CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


=~ Cire Ona $2580-$2936 
. -$2664-$3312 

bee 9 9 1 Se ee ee $3144 up 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required, 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, for multiple 


service family casework agency. Interesti 

and challenging eppureenity Salary erence 

ae — Write Te ewish 
ervice Bureau Sai. 

Street, Miami 36, Florida. eis 


. (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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GE erie 
WORKERS WANTED 
i eR ae ee 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


dated Building, 
Fagg, State Superintendent. 

NB: We are a State wide non-sectarian, 
private, child placing agency. 


CASEWORKER, professional training and_ex- 
perience required. Southern community. Jew- 
ish Agency. Salary depends on qualifications 
and ability. 8727 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, by Family Service agency 
with high standards. Graduate from school 
of social work, with some courses in supervi- 
sion, interested in training for supervisory 
position. Prefer someone who has either super- 
vised student or beginning worker. Beautiful 
southern city, cosmopolitan, ideal climate, 
good salary, attractive working conditions. 
8726 Survey. 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


_CASEWORKER. Female, graduate of accred- 


ited school of social work, for family case- 
work with Jewish agency. Good salary. Op- 
portunity for some community organization. 
Write fully concerning qualifications to Jewish 
Welfare Service, 18 South Stockton Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 5 


SUPERVISOR of Family Service in well-known 
Midwestern multiple function Jewish agency 
with total trained professional staff of eleven. 
Opportunity for special administrative and 
community projects. Mr. Callman Rawley, — 
404 South 8th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CASEWORKER—with M.S.S. and experience 
in family and children’s work for a small mul- 
tiple function Jewish agency in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Unusually good opportunity for case- 
work-group work integration. Excellent op-_ 
portuiity to learn at first-hand community 
organization and administration. lary open, 
depending upon qualifications. Jewish Family 
& Children’s Service, 646 Bryson Street, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER experienced in family and 
children’s work, especially in the katter field, 
for a small multiple function Jewish agency 
in a middle size, midwestern community. Op- — 
portunities for student supervision, community 


and group work-case work activities. Salary ~ 


range between $3,000 and $3,800. 
vey, 


WANTED: Social Worker to take charge of 
birth control project. Must he mature, ex- 


8661 Sur: 4 


perienced in rural work, have initiative and 


diplomatic ability, a thorough knowledge of 
Siero and be vee to live eo aa 
or two years. ttractive sa ° ti 

8692 Survey. oe ee "4 


CASE WORKER —with M.S.S. or one year in ~ 
graduate school plus experience. Excellent 
working conditions. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 8664 Surv 


ey. 
CASEWORKERS for 


multiple service ogram for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.; M. S. 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925 ; appointment 


within range depending on ex 
motion opportunities. Knowledge of German 
or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephone 
United. Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
EXBCULVEE SECRETARY, WENDOVER: 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCRY, VOY 


Pro- 


i 

CASEWORKERS for families and children, One 
year or more graduate training desired. 
personnel practices. Sa 
training and experience. In 


<cellent sal 
a: » 152 ! 
Haven 10, Reson Lend 


—— agency with — 


. 
‘ 
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WORKERS WANTED 


MMUNICIPAL & DISTRICT PROBATION 
| OFFICER 

FAMILY WELFARE WORKER 

‘ICHILD WELFARE WORKER I 
JUVENILE COURT PROBATION 

| OFFICER—Wisconsin 

| Initial salary $263.02 per month for the year 
1948. Annual salary increments, mination 
continuous based upon evaluation of credentials. 
/ Graduation from an accredited college or uni- 
jeversity, preferably with a major in sociology, 
!plus completion of one-half to a major portion 
jiof the courses leading to a Master’s degree in 
ran accredited school of social work. 

| Annuity and Retiremént system for those who 
jvqualify therefor. 

| Request formal application from the Mil- 
ywaukee County Civil Service Commission, Room 
4206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


ip oe NEEDS NOW—Child Welfare 

Consultants and State Field Supervisor, $3,000 
| to $3,600; minimum qualifications, 1 year 
oe study in social work plus experience. 
raining Supervisors, $3,300 to $4,080; mini- 
mum qualifications, 2 years graduate study in 
social work plus experience. For application 
blanks and information write Merit System, 
1306 State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NADMINISTRATIVE position in case work or 
council desired by man, 37, married, B.D. 
and M.S.W. degrees. Church work prior to 
10 years social work. A.A.S.W. 6 years Family 
Service, high standards. U.S.O. Red Cross 
during war. Experience in case work, group 
work, community contacts, public relations, 
Excellent references. 8732 Survey. 


NYOUNG MAN, M.A., nine years experience 
| public and Private_agencies in personnel super- 
vision, research, job classification and analysis 


casework, administration refugee program; 
knowledge institutional management; desires 
responsible directive or assistant position in 
welfare agency, council or institution. 8729 
Survey, 


CASEWORK AIDE, male, college graduate, so- 
ciology major, three years social work experi- 
ence, student New York School of Social 
Work, part time position. 8724 Survey. 


NMAN, 35, Catholic, who has two years of so- 
cial work training, seeks a position in a chil- 

’s institution preferably suburban 

rural. Wishes to live on the premises. Family 
includes wife and two children. $720 Survey. 


-S. degree. New York 
rk. Minimum = salary 
$3000 phas full maintenance, 8721 Survey. 


"MAN, married, e 50, excellent references, 
experience; psychiatric case work, children, 
adults bs administration, community organiza- 
tion, industrial relations, available. 8716 Sur- 


vey. 


H EXECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in rec- 
reational and institutional administration, de- 
sires position with progressive agency. 8715 
Survey. 


|\INSTITUTIONAL, Private School, Camp, 
Housefather, Counselor, Recreation Director 
mature, references, college, experienced child 
guidance, available immediately. 8671 Survey. 


| EXECUTIVE position wanted by trained and 

ienced Protestant woman, capable of car- 

rying complete administration Child Care In- 

stitution for the normal or handicapped child. 
Available immediately. 8679 Survey. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED (20 years) 
INSTITUTION MANAGERS. Man and wife 
expetts in organizing, modernizing and financ- 
ing -private institutions. Have doubled income 
and endowment, reorganized, rebuilt and 
_ standardized. Employed at present but seek 

challenging opportunity. Highest references 
_ furnished. Accept year by year contract or 
short-time counseling service. 8683 Survey. 


= 

‘TEACHER — SOCIAL WORKER, college 

graduate, widely traveled, unusual  back- 

ground, no dependents, desires teaching or 
“pervisory position boys’ institution. Avail- 

immediately. 8733 Survey. | 


i 


research interests, I would not even 
consider an overseas journey, since | 
really want to show my family more 
of the beauty of America. I know 
that any trip to Europe will be a ter- 
rible human disappointment. Of 
those whom I cherisiiéd I will find 
hardly anybody among the living, 
and. the few who survived Adolf Hit- 
ler’s satanical tyranny, are impover- 
ished and heartbroken. 

What Germany still means to me, 
is iN my memories. It is in the fond 
recollections of a sheltered childhood 
under my mother’s loving guidance. 
It is in the wisdom which great 
teachers like Adolf Harnack and 
Hermann Oncken passed on to the 
young student. It is in the writings of 
German authors from Lessing and 
Goethe to Thomas Mann and Albert 
Schweitzer. It is in the great archi- 
tecture from the Heidelberg castle in 
the southwest, to the Frauenburg 
cathedral, where Copernicus watched 
the revolutions of the planets, in the 
northeast. However, no emotional 
ties bind me to the Germany of 1948. 
I have full sympathy with those hon- 
est and unwavering democrats, of 
whom there were far more in the 
Third Reich than our wartime propa- 
ganda cared to admit, and I wish to 
see the vanquished country reinte- 
grated into the European economy 
and, eventually, in the family of na- 
tions. But I look at Germany’s prob- 
lems now as an American who tries 
to interpret another country which he 
used to know, to his fellow citizens, 
without prejudice or favor. 

Sometimes 1 can’t help marveling 
at the fast pace of Americanization 
in my own home. How fervently does 
my oldest boy, son of the immigrant 
of 1935, sing of the “land where my 
fathers died”! I hope that when he 
and his brother grow up, they will 
find their country, their native coun- 
try, even richer in opportunity and 
even freer from discrimination than 
their father did in the mid-thirties. 
May they then be able to say proudly 
with Archibald MacLeish, that noble 
spokesman of our generation: 


Believe 
America is promises to 
Take! 
America is promises to 
Us 
To take them 
Brutally 
With love but 
Take them. 
O believe this! rs 


\ 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass, 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
ete. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy protcesicnel persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N.Y. 


HANDCRAFT WORKSHOP 


INC. 


In the peaceful quiet of the Green Mountains, 
summer guests may relax and/or enjoy the faclli- 
ties of our workshop for weaving, pottery, etc., 
with instruction and materials included In regular 
weekly rates. Intensive 2 and 3 weeks courses in 
weaving, pottery, at special rates for June and 


July. Accommodations for 6 adults (no children). 


intercultural 


Swimming pool, archery, gardening. ual 


and informal. Simplicity our theme. Modern. 
information and reservations write 


Miss Verne Thomas 
Rydingbreok Farm Wardsboro, Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS. Miniature colored 
copies. 25 for $1.00. Free list, 300 subjects. 
Florence La ‘orce, 548 Elmgrove oad, 
Rochester 11, N. Y. 


“POWHATAN”" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” 
handmade Indian clay smoking pipe, replica 
original Virginia antique. Long reed stem 
combined with porous clay bowl saturated 
with honey before kilning gives delightful 
smoking enjoyment. Postage prepaid. PAMP- 
LIN PIPE CO., Box 100, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 


CIGARETTES 


POPULAR BRANDS. $1.43 carton; Postpaid, 
Insured. Minimum 5 cartons. Send_remit- 
tance: PX SALES, 287 14th Avenue, Newark 
SSNS: 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
= SS 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 


bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 
a 


Classified Advertising 
RATES 


Nee dup vs een on 
Non-display . . +. + + 
Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . . 10% onsix insertions 


50c per line 
10¢ per word 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
New York 3 


112-E: (9th Street 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


April 19, Annual Business Meeting, Auditorium 
Afternoon Sessions: Tuesday through Thursday 

Thirtieth Anniversary Dinner, Thursday, Ambassador Hotel 
Consultation and Literature at Association's Booth 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


See Program for National Conference : 
Consultation Service Available at Booth of National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


April 16, 17, 18—Delegate Conference, Hotel Chelsea 

April 20—Joint Session with Intern'l, Conf. of Social Work 

April 2I1—The Social Work Profession and Its Public 
Relations 

Consultation and Literature at Association's Booth 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Headquarters—Ambassador Hotel 

Consultation at Exhibit Booth and, Hotel 

Luncheon Meeting: April 21—1:15 to 3:30 P.M. 

Subject: The Red Cross Meets the Challenge of the 
Changing World 


COMMUNITY CHESTS & COUNCILS, INC, 


Headquarters—Ambassador Hotel 

Meetings: April 16 and 17 

Exhibit and Consultation Service at Booth in 
Convention Hall 


COUNCIL OF SEAMEN'S AGENCIES 


Meeting—Wednesday, April 21—2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 
For details, program, information, etc., write O. C. Frey, 
Secretary, 25 South Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL SERVICE FOR YOUTH, INC. 
formerly National Council Church Mission of Help 


Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Dinner Meeting—Tuesday, April 20 
Annual Meeting and Election—Thursday P.M,, April 22 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Consultation, Publications and Case Record Exhibit- 
Booth, Convention Hall 

Headquarters, Hotel Brighton 

Meetings: April 19, 20, 21, 22—2:00 P.M. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


Headquarters—The Chelsea Hotel 
Consultation—At Booth and Hotel 
Meetings—April 20, 2:00 P.M., Children's Fears in Rela- 
tion to School Attendance 
April 21, 4:00 P.M., Essentials of a Training 
Program for School Social Workers 


75th National Conference of Social Work 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


April 20—2:00 P.M.—Rallying the People to the Support 
of Public Assistance Programs 

April 21—2:00 P.M.—The Social Work Profession and Its 
Public Relations 

Information on membership services available at booth 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR GRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Consultation and Exhibits at booth 

Tuesday, April 20—2:00-3:30 P.M., "Psychological Needs 
of the Handicapped” 

Publications: pamphlets, reprints, Crippled Child Maga- 


zine 


THE NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit and consultation at booth in Auditorium, April 
17th to 23rd 


Sessions, April 21st, 4:00 to 5:30 P.M.; April 22nd, 2:00 
to 5:30 P.M. Location to be announced. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Tuesday, April 20—2:00 te 3:30 P.M., Auditorium D 
Subject: ‘Population Trends” 


Speakers: Prof. Frank Lorimer of American University 
and Prof. Philip M. Hauser of University of Chicago 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC. 


April 2!1—2:00-3:30 P.M., Auditorium, Room 16 


Health, welfare and educational aspects of rural child 
services 


- Exhibit and consultation at booth, Descriptive pamphlets 
of work in America and overseas available 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
Exhibit in booth in Auditorium for information on services 


and membership 


Annual Meeting, April 21—4:00-5:30 P.M., Ambassador 
Hotel, Venetian Room © 


Special Meeting on. Public Employment Services, April 
20—2:00-3:30 P.M., Ambassador Hotel, Venetian Room 


NATIONAL BOARD YWCA 


Woman's Press Booth—Books and Pamphlets 
Consultation Service 


Meetings: Monday 4:00 P.M., tea, Hotel Ambassador, 
Room 125 


Wednesday 4:00 P.M., Auditorium, Room 2 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 


Atlantic City, 1919—1936—1941—1948 
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OPEN THE DOOR — 


OF SCIENCE 


Now, through membership in the Junior Science Club, 
your child can learn all about the wondrous world in 
which he lives . . . find out about the secrets of elec- 
tricity and what things are made of, learn about the 
balance of nature, the mystery of the sky above us and 
many, many more interesting science subjects. 

What is the Junior Science Club? The Junior Science Club is 
an organization which brings to boys and girls of all ages— 


from 6 to 18—a knowledge and understanding of science in 
terms they easily comprehend and in a manner that makes learning fun. 


Members receive one JSC book on a different science subject, 


every month for 12 months, starting with date of membership. So 


that the child may receive the correct book for his age and school 
grade, the Club is divided into three sections: Elementary (grades 
1, 2, 3); Intermediate (grades 4, 5, 6); Advanced (grades 7 
through 12). 


By receiving a new book each month, the child feels the stimula- 


-tion that a new book always gives. As he passes trom one Club 


book to another, he looks forward with eagerness to the following 
month’s selection. Only as a member of the Junior Science Club 
can your child benefit from this broad year-round program. 


Why_a Junior Science Club? The purpose of the Club is to help 
build for the child a thorough science background, not only as a 
body of subject matter, but also as a method 
of thinking. 


By means of the Junior Science Club pro- 
gram, the child develops scientifically the 
ability to: 1—recognize a problem; 2— 
formulate a working hypothesis; 3—plan and 
carry out experiments; 4—observe accurately; 
5—generalize from assembled data; 6—apply 
a principle in a new situation. 


What are Junior Science Club books? 
Junior Science Club books present a 
complete science program in a more practical form than 
that of the traditional textbook or children’s encyclopedia. They 
consist of numerous books, each of which is a complete unit of 40 
pages on an individual science topic. Because of their length, the 
full interest of the child is retained and the subject matter is thor- 


_ oughly absorbed. — \ 


Junior Science Club Books are under the eminent author- 
ship of Bertha Morris Parker, Laboratory School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Glenn O, Blough, Specialist in 
Elementary Education, U, S, Office of Education, 


FOR YOUR CHILD tothe. 


FASCINATING REA 


FREE 


e A beautiful, full color Junior Science 

Club book on an individual science topic |‘ 

by B. M. Parker and G. O. Blough, Labo- LR 
ratory School, University of Chicago. ; yy & 


e An official JSC membership card your 
child will be proud to own and display. 


Junior Science Club books are profusely illustrated with hun- 
dreds of drawings in beautiful, natural color. Each _pic- 
ture is minutely and thrillingly drawn to immediately captivate 
the young reader. Only the. best artists were engaged to render 
these wonderful illustrations and no expense was spared to. make 
every JSC book a treasured possession. Authorities have acclaimed 
these books the finest available to children. Each detail of con- 
text and of illustration is checked for scientific accuracy by outstand- 
ing American scientists. 


What does it cost to join the Junior Science Club? 
The cost of membership in the Junior Science Club is very nominal. 
A whole year’s membership is only $6.50. (Actual value of books 
$8.40—you save the difference.) Membership includes a new JSC 
book each month for 12 months plus the free book awarded at time 
of membership plas a membership card your child will be proud to 
own and display. There are no extra costs or assessments. 


Your child will thoroughly enjoy and benefit by membership in ° 


the JSC, but if for any reason you are not satisfied, you may cancel 
your membership within 10 days after receiving the first book and 
receive your money back in full. 


By all means open the door for 
your child to the fascinating 
realm of science. Join the 
Junior Science Club— 


pon now. 


Included 
with each 
membership 


@ & he 


MAIL COUPON 


o JUNIOR SCIENCE CLUB, Dept. L @ 
mm «330 West 42nd St., New York 18 | 
@ Inclosed please find [) check, (] money order for $6.50 for a year’s B 
@ = «membership in the Junior Science Club. You are to send one JS & 
book a month on a different science topic for a total of 12 books fm 
a during the year, starting with date of membership, plus FREE book | 
and membership card. @ If for any reason I am not satisfied I ma} a 
a soe membership vibja. 10 as after receiving the first boo! B 
and receive my money back in full. ; 
a a 
Ppcase errant: s<csisscsco oss s thd; cacetaticsssseancevhasbaletonscateach ccnsvestey tides REGREREESEES ‘ 
B eerrrrrrerrrrtr itr ttrttritt iit tt | | 
| Bhd QS ai cect ecten stars 5053 ssr sus ta Maevona gov cased vopuaso san goents Gated WOhena cea Means | 
@ Chryrendl State moet sci s Set eer oR on, So canaeuage eetnatooa rte tconnras rn | 
a Child's age a 
a a 
a : Purchaser.........s...0000 basse caciSpivesstaaate hintiteatien DENTS | 
fe See ee Se oo 
-s City and State... aicaiceitce nv ateieat ptieetccaonitss ears Bes i 


today! Send the cou- ~ 


A Handbook 


for 
Social Agency 
Administration 


By Elwood Street, Director, Community 
Chest and Council of Eastern Fairfield 
County, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


This book should be in the library of 
every social work agency. The only up-to- 
date volume of its kind, it is a compre- 
hensive work book and reference manual 
for all kinds of social work agencies, both 
public and private. Covering the entire 
machinery of administration, it includes 
the work of the board of directors and 
the general executive; governing policies, 
personnel relations, as well as budgeting 
and accounting procedures. No work of 
comparable encyclopedic scope is available 
for social work executives who wish to 
make more efficient and economical the 


entire conduct of their agency. “. . . a 
handbook which should prove of construc- 
tive value~. . .’—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin 

$5.00 


Social Problems 
on the 


Home Front 


A Study of 
War-Time Influences 


By Francis E. Merrill, Professor of 
Sociology, Dartmouth College 


Of interest to every teacher of sociology 
and professional social worker, this book 
is a first-hand, absorbing inquiry into the 
tremendous social problems intensified dur- 
ing and stemming out of World War II. 
Analyzing such disturbing developments as 
increased family disorganization, delin- 
quency, sex offenses, crime and personal 
maladjustments, the author draws definite 
conclusions as to how a reversal of these 
anti-social trends can be brought about. 
“|. . a scholarly, analytical analysis . . . 
observant, well-documented commentary.” 
—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin. $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


HARPER BOOKS for Readers of “Survey Graphic” 


HOW SHALL WE PAY 
FOR EDUCATION? 


Approaches fo the Economics 
of Education 


By Seymour E. Harris, Professor of Economics, 


Harvard University 


How can our colleges adequately handle the heavy student 
load now bearing down on their existing facilities? How 
can we reconcile the wider demand for higher education 
with soaring educational costs and declining resources? 
This book is the first complete appraisal of -the economic 
dilemma in higher education. Its suggestions for meeting 
the situation are of importance to everyone interested in 
extending democratic opportunity for college training. $3.00 


WELLSPRINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Edited by F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The ever-provocative question: What is the distinctive 
character of America?, is here illuminated by the divers 
concepts of 16 distinguished American scholars. Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, Harold Rugg, Mark Starr, and 
Channing H. Tobias are among the contributors who 
provide in this book a fresh understanding of what as 
Americans we are, and why. $2.50 


FREEDOM AND 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


By Joseph Rosenfarb, Author of 
“The National Labor Policy” 


Can we have personal freedom, administrative effectiveness 
in public and business affairs, and necessary public controls 
of private enterprise? This book faces this problem fully, 
frankly‘and ‘positively. A penetrating study growing out 
of the author’s long experience in a Federal administrative 
agency, it touches every aspect of the problem—economic, 
political, psychological and spiritual. Its constructive ob- 
servations on how public planning can operate in a free 
and democratic society should be considered by everyone 
interested in preserving the personal integrity of the 
individual in our complex and changing society. $4.00 
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